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INTRODUCTION 

Boys'  and  orirls'  4-H  ^  club  work  is  an  important  part  of  the  co- 
operative extension  s3'Steni  in  the  L^nitecl  States.  During  1928, 
4-H  club  boys  and  girls  conducted  37  per  cent  of  all  demonstra- 
tions reported  in  extension  work   (fig.   1).     Tlie  public  in  general 

1  The  term  4-II  sig-nifles  tlie  four  things  which  must  be  trained  l)y  the  boy  and  girl 
to  insure  success  in  club  undertaiciugs  — head,  heart,  health,  and  hands.  The  mind,  or 
head,  of  the  l)oy  and  girl  must  be  trained  to  think,  plan,  and  reason,  and  the  heart  to  be 
kindly  and  sympathetic  toward  the  work  and  toward  associates,  so  that  all  might  work 
together  ;  the  health  must  be  improved  and  kept  good  for  efficiency  and  enjoyment  :  and 
the  hands  must  be  trained  to  be  skillful.  The  symbol  of  the  4-H  club  is  the  four-leaf 
clover  containing  an  H  on  each  leaflet,  the  clover  signifying  the  purpose  for  which  the 
first  clubs  were  created — soil  conservation. 
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manifested  an  unusual  appreciation  of  Avhat  this  pha^e  of  exten- 
sion work  is  doing  in  carrying  to  the  farms  and  farm  homes  the 
scientific  facts  discovered  in  the  State  experiment  stations  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  together  Avith  the  best 
practices  in  use  in  progressive  farming  communities.     Many  of  the 
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!ariu    and    home    pi'actices   of   an    entire  conunuinty    \\en<   changed 
throiigli  the  Avork  of  a  single  organized  -1— IT  clul). 

Such  impi'ovement  in  agiicultnral  and  home-making  practices, 
in  turn,  is  reacting  l)eneficially  ui)on  the  hoys  and  girls  themselves. 
Kej^orts  oi  State  and  county  extension  agents  sliow  how  tlie  boys 
and  girls  engaged  in  the  work  are  kept  in  touch  with  tlie  best  in 
rural  life,  and  are  enabled  to  develop  leadership,  cooperation,  and 
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community  responsibility.  Through  4-H  club  work  farm  boys  and 
girls  are  given  an  opportunity  to  work  with  their  fathers  and 
mothers  and  neighbors  in  carrying  out  a  constructive  program  in 
community  upbuilding.  They  learn  to  recognize  and  meet  local 
needs  and  thereby  gain  valuable  training  for  the  time  when  they 
will  be  voting  members  of  society  (fig.  2).  According  to  reports, 
thousands  of  young  people  who,  as  club  members,  led  their  groups 
in  various  agricultural  and  home  making  work  are  now  rapidly 
becoming  leaders  in  their  communities  in  every  line  of  constructive 
and  cooperative  activity.  Large  numbers  of  others  who,  as  club 
members,  obtained  their  inspiration  for  higher  training,  have  gone 
through  college  and  to-day  are  rendering  efficient  service  in  many 
lines  of  work. 


Fig.  2. — Louisiana  State  club  executive  committee  at  the  State  college  club  encampment. 
Opportunity  for  group  action  is  provided  in  all  4-H  club  activities.  (Photograph 
furnished  by  Louisiana  Extension  Service) 

Although  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  decreased  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  affected  by  agricultural  depression,  yet  the  total 
number  of  club  demonstrations  reported  showed  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  (fig.  3).  In  1923,  459,074  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled in  722.508  farm  and  home  demonstrations,  of  which  428,746 
were  completed  by  the  249,416  boys  and  girls  reporting.  This  num- 
ber of  completed  demonstrations  was  an  increase  of  70,656  over 
the  number  of  demonstrations  completed  by  farm  boys  and  girls  in 
1922.  The  value  of  the  work  reported  by  these  young  people  is 
estimated  on  a  financial  basis  at  $8,316,947. 

FINANCE 


In  July,  1923,  45  State  club  agents,  57  assistant  State  club  agents, 
and  153  county  club  agents  were  employed  throughout  the  whole 
country.     The  total  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  4-H  club 
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work  diirinji  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  oO,  1923,  was  $1,014.5^:1.81.- 
However,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  financial  value 
of  the  aid  rendered  by  all  other  extension  agencies.  In  1923.  82 
per  cent  of  the  county  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents 
did  some  club  work,  reenforced  by  the  subject-matter  specialists  who 
devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  this  work.  Unusual  in- 
terest was  manifested  and  strong  financial  support  given  by  busi- 
ness and  civic  organizations  in  forwarding  club  work,  ^fore  edu- 
cational trips  and  scholarships  Avere  awarded  club  members  by 
banks,  railroads,  and  other  business  organizations  than  in  any 
previous  year. 
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dumber  of  rcbuli  ur  long-time  demonstrarions  coiKliictcd  and  couipk't«Hl  by   (.lub 
boys  and  sirls.   1912-1923 


PERSONNEL 


STATE 


The  organization  of  personnel  for  conducting  club  work  in  1923 
continued  Avithout  radical  change  along  the  lines  of  previous  suc- 
cessful practice  in  the  various  States.  General  supervision  is  given 
by  a  State  director  of  extension,  who  is  in  charge  of  all  extension 
Avork  and  represents  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  jointly.  In  every  State 
the  director  ai:)p()ints  one  or  more  State  leaders  or  agents  under 
whose  immediate  direction  club  work  is  organized  and  conducted. 
In  30  States  the  vState  chib  leaders  are  on  a  coordinate  basis  Avith 
the  State  leaders  oi*  agents  of  county  home  demonstration  and  agri- 
cultural work.  Tliey  usually  liave  one  or  more  assistants,  one  at 
least  being  a  woman.  In  16  States  they  liave  no  achninisti-ative 
duties  and  function  as  specialists  in  club  methods.      In   7  of  tliese 


-  Funds  for  extension  work  are  ai)proi>riate<l  for  flsail  years  ending  on  .Tune  ;K).  whereas 
extension  agents  are  required  to  i)rei>are  their  reix>rts  for  calendar  years.  For  this 
reason  the  statenwMit  of  funds  exiKMided  is  for  the  fiseal  ye;ir  ended  .June  ."JO,  192:'>,  and 
the  r<'sults  of  work  done  are  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  19l'o. 
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States  one  of  the  club  specialists  employed  is  known  as  a  State 
boys'  club  agent  and  another  as  a  State  girls'  cliil)  agent,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  leaders  of  county  agricultural  and 
home  demonstration  agents  respectively.  In  8  States  the  State 
home  demonstration  agent  conducts  the  work  with  girls  along  with 
the  work  with  women  without  the  aid  of  a  State  girls'  club  agent. 

Reports  show  that  a  steadily  increasing  amount  of  club  work  is 
being  done  by  State  subject-matter  specialists,  who,  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  States,  are  responsible  for  the  information  carried  to  both 
adults  and  young  people.  Through  such  cooperative  effort  club  pro- 
grams have  been  strengthened  considerably. 

COUNTY 


I 


According  to  reports,  82  per  cent  of  the  county  agricultural  and 
home  demonstration  agents  did  some  club  work  during  1923.  In 
addition,  137  county  club  agents  devoted  their  full  time  to  the 
work  throughout  the  year.  Table  1  shows  the  average  number  of 
boys  and  girls  enrolled  and  completing  the  work  under  the  direction 
of  each  of  the  three  groups  of  county  extension  agents  during  1923. 

Table  1. — EnroJhnent  (nirl  cfjinpletions  in  hoys'  ami  girls'  cluh  icork  under  each 

type  of  agent,  1923 


I 


Number 
of  agents 

em- 
ployed, 
Julyl, 
1923 

Number 
of  agents 
reporting 

Enrollment 

Completions 

Type  of  agent 

Number 

Average 
per  agent 
reporting 

Number 

Average 
per  agent 
reporting 

County  agricultural 

2,310 
949 
153 

2,253 
948 
137 

231,  202 

162,  726 

59, 445 

103 
172 
434 

120,  961 
82, 822 
42, 091 

54 

87 

County  club 

307 

Other  club  workers 

5,701 

3,542  1 



Total 

3,412 

3.338  i     459.074 

249,416  ! 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  1  that  the  average  number  of  boys 
and  girls  completing  the  work  in  a  county  having  a  club  agent 
was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  a  county  where  the  club  work 
was  carried  on  jointly  by  the  county  agricultural  agent  and  home 
demonstration  agent. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  county  extension  agents  to  come 
into  personal  contact  with  every  farmer  and  every  home  maker  in  a 
county.  Therefore,  in  order  to  multiply  the  effect  of  their  efforts 
and  aid  a  greater  number  of  people  in  the  county,  the  agents  have 
established  cooperative  relations  with  existing  agricultural  organi- 
zations or  have  built  up  organizations  to  cooperate  in  the  work  wdth 
farmers  and  farm  women.  Many  such  organizations  in  1923  assisted 
in  determining  the  needs  of  farm  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  of  adults 
when  (1)  determining  the  farm  and  home  needs  of  the  community, 
(2)  making  a  program  of  w^ork  to  meet  such  needs,  (3)  obtaining 
demonstrators  to  carry  out  the  program  of  work,  and  (4)  spreading 
the  influence  of  improved  methods  and  practices.  They  also  rendered 
a  valuable  semdce  in  helping  to  obtain  local  club  leaders,  through 
whom  the  agents  made  contacts  in  the  community, 
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In  some  JStates,  cuiinty  extension  agents  t'ouncl  it  advantageous 
to  have  a  county  club  connnittee  cojuposed  of  adults  to  help  them 
in  their  work  with  boys  and  girls.  In  other  States,  county  exten- 
sion agents  were  assisted  by  a  county  committee  of  outstanding  club 
boys  and  girls,  or  by  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
county  extension  organization,  known  as  a  county  project  leader  of 
club  work. 

COMMUNITY 

In  the  majority  of  comnnmities  organized  for  extension  work  are 
volunteer  local  club  leaders,  through  which  most  county  extension 
agents  make  contacts  with  the  young  people.  During  1923,  county 
extension  agents  assisted  by  41,936  local  club  leaders  reported  -159,07-1: 
farm  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  club  Avork.  On  a  national  basis  this 
averages  one  local  leader  for  every  11  boys  and  girls. 

DIVISION    OF   DUTIES 

In  order  that  the  extension  agencies  engaged  in  club  activities 
may  work  in  a  harmonious,  cooperative  way,  it  has  been  found  de- 
sirable to  apportion  responsibility  very  definitely.  Such  a  division 
of  duties  for  carrying  on  the  work,  as  made  in  States  best  organized, 
may  be  charted  in  a  general  way  as  shown  in  Table  2. 
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CLUB  ORGANIZATION 

COMMUNITY 

The  community  is  the  unit  of  organization  for  instruction  and 
demonstration.  In  most  States  boys  and  girls  of  the  community 
who  enroll  in  club  work  are  grouped  in  such  clubs  as  corn,  pig, 
poultry,  bread,  and  canning,  according  to  the  practices  they  are  to 
demonstrate  in  conformity  with  the  community  program.  In  man}^ 
States  in  1923  what  is  known  as  the  standard  club  was  the  accepted 
unit  of  organization.  These  standard  clubs  consist  of  five  or  more 
members,  all  of  whom  demonstrate  the  same  practices,  centered 
around  one  activity,  as  corn,  poultry,  or  food  work,  and  measured 
according  to  certain  definite  objectives.  Frequently,  several  of  these 
clubs  are  located  in  the  same  community,  each  with  an  adult  local 
leader. 

In  other  States  boys  and  girls,  after  enrollment,  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  lines  of  work,  as  explained  above,  and  these  different 
groups  are  brought  together  into  one  community  agricultural  and 
home-economics  club,  called  a  -I— H  community  club.  These  two 
forms  of  organization,  or  slight  modifications  of  the  same,  were 
typical  of  local  units  in  1923.  Keports  indicate  that  the  majority 
of  these  clubs  outline  written  programs  showing  in  detail  the  farm 
and  home  demonstration  work  to  be  done,  how^  and  where  it  is  to  be 
done,  and  the  ultimate  goals  to  be  reached.  Many  instances  have 
been  reported  of  how  these  organized  groups,  when  guided  by  a 
definite  working  program,  develop  initiative  and  leadership  in  farm 
boys  and  girls  as  individuals  and  ability  for  self-government  and 
self-management  as  members  of  a  group. 

As  in  the  standard  club,  officers  are  elected  in  the  tl— H  community 
club,  but  each  group  representing  a  different  line  of  work  selects 
also  a  president  or  captain  to  lead  the  group.  In  addition  to  a  cap- 
tain, frequently  a  man  or  woman  is  selected  as  local  leader  who  is 
skilled  in  the  particular  work  being  done.  Under  this  form  of 
organization  the  club  officers  and  local  leaders  constitute  the  com- 
munity committee. 

Many  programs  worked  out  by  such  executive  committees  in  1923 
included  the  following  activities : 

(1)  Formulating  a  complete  program  of  all  demonstration  activitie.s. 

(2)  Selecting  and  training  demonstration  teams. 

(3)  Holding  club  picnics. 

(4)  Holding  a  club  exhibit  day. 

(5)  Getting  reports  from  individual  members  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

(6)  Making  a  club  budget  and  raising  club  funds.     A  substantial  fund  is 

required  in  the  budget  of  a  community  club  to  meet  the  following 
needs : 

(a)   To  send  representatives  to  State  camp  or  short  course. 

(?>)  To  buy  pins,  caps,  and  other  insigniii  which  the  members  may 
need. 

(c)  To  provide  equipment  for  club  demonstrations. 

(d)  To  sub.scribe  for  papers  of  interest  to  club  members. 

(e)  To  bitild  and  equip  clubrooms. 

if)   To  meet  county  committee's  assessments. 

if/}  To  piu-chase  club  supplies  and  market  cooperatively  club 
products. 

(7)  Assisting  in  general  community  activities. 
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In  the  State  club  reports  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma 
several  elfectiA'e  waj^s  used  by  club  members  to  raise  money  for  their 
club  treasury  were  su^«j:ested.  In  addition  to  folloAving  the  usual 
ways  of  raisinof  money  for  the  support  of  oroanizations.  some  clubs 
met  as  «:roups  to  pick  cotton  or  to  perform  other  services  on  a  wa^re 
basis,  while  others  grew  plants  in  liotbeds  or  coldframes  and  sold 
them  to  the  public. 

Duiing  1923  an  unusual  trend  was  noted  in  the  holding  of  county 
contests  in  which  clubs  competed.  Score  cards  were  used  to  de- 
termine awards  and  proved  helpful  to  extension  agents  and  club  mem- 
bers alike  in  featuring,  in  a  concrete  way.  the  important  objectives. 
Arkansas,  Illinois.  Louisiana.  Montana.  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma 
were  among  the  States  reporting  excellent  results.  Included  in  such 
score  cards  were  the  following  items : 

(1)  Adaptability  of  demonstrations  to  the  commnnity. 

(2)  Relation  of  demonstrations  to  the  general  extension  proixrain. 

(3)  Size  of  demonstrations  to  be  conducted  thronghout  the  year. 

(4)  Enrollment  based  npon  the  number  of  farm  boys  and  girls  of  club  age  in 
the  comnnniity. 

(5)  Program  of  work  for  year. 

(6)  Degree  to  which  records  were  kept  up  to  date  and  used. 

(7)  Number  of  meetings  held  during  year. 

(8)  Attendance  at  club  meetings. 

(9)  Quality  of  club  organization. 

(10)  Attitude  of  club  members'  parents. 

(11)  Public  demonstrations  given  in  community. 

(12)  Judging  work  done. 

(13)  Club  tours,  exhibits,  acliievement  meetings.  an<l  general  comnumily 
.ictivities. 

(14)  Percentage  of  club  members  completing  the  work. 

(15)  Participation  in  community  activities. 

COUNTY 

A  considerable  increase  was  noted  in  the  number  of  county  club 
executive  committees  or  junior  councils  organized  to  coordinate  the 
work  among  the  several  clubs  in  a  county  so  as  to  obtain  maximum 
results.  Sucli  committees  or  councils  are  usually  made  up  of  out- 
standing club  members,  one  bov  and  one  girl  being  selected  as  dele- 
gates or  representatives  from  each  connnunity.  As  a  group,  they 
meet  with  extension  workers  at  some  central  point  to  discuss  matters 
})ertinenL  to  the  success  of  club  work  in  the  coimty.  In  a  number  of 
States,  at  count}^  extension  meetings  of  farm  people,  meml^ers  of  the 
junior  committees  give  reports  of  what  the  4-H  clubs  are  doing  in 
forwarding  the  general  county  extension  program.  Such  participa- 
tion in  connnunity  affairs  has  proved  a  valuable  means  of  developing 
in  farm  young  ]:)eople  genuine  cooperation  and  citizenship.  Kesponsi- 
bility  for  the  following  county  activities  is  assumed  in  several  States 
by  such  committees  of  club  members: 

n  )  Arianging  a  county  club  rally  or  camp. 

el)   Selecting  and  training  .iudging  and  demonstration  teams. 

(3)  Holding  a  county  fair  or  making  an  exhibit  at  a  county  fair. 

(4)  Formulating  a  club  biulg(»t.  Provision  usually  is  made  in  ihc  hudgel 
for  tlie  expense  of  county  t(>ains  and  Slate  conicsis.  oi  sending  county  rej>r«'- 
sentatives  (»n  State  committee  to  State  cam]>  or  short  citurse.  of  meeting  county 
assessments  of  State  conunittee.  of  itin-cbasing  prizes  for  coimly  contests  among 
clubs,  and  oilier  exjienses.  sudi  as  printing  and  i)osJagc. 

(5)  Conducting  club  contests  tct  (hMei-mine  best  club  in  count.w 
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STATE 

Although  in  a  number  of  States  there  has  existed  for  several  years 
a  so-called  State  committee  for  club  Avork  among  club  members,  re- 
ports indicate  that  a  new  impetus  was  given  such  organized  ell'ort  in 
1923.  Heretofore,  the  State  club  committee  has  been  for  the  most 
part  chosen  by  the  club  members  who  chanced  to  attend  the  State 
camp  or  short  course.  Its  chief  function  seems  to  have  been  to  ad- 
vertise club  work.  Kecentl}^  the  tendenc}^  has  been  to  have  the  State 
club  committee  composed  of  club  members  selected  by  county  organi- 
zations and  sent  by  them  to  represent  the  clubs  of  the  county  in  a 
state-wide  organization.  As  reported,  such  State  committees  meet  at 
the  State  camp  or  short  course,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  held  at  the 
State  college  of  agriculture.  The  representatives  come  prepared  to 
report  on  the  club  activities  in  their  respective  counties  and  to  assist 
in  Avorking  out  the  problems  confronting  club  work  in  the  State  as  a 
whole.  They  assist  the  extension  workers  in  disciplining  the  camp, 
in  selecting  one  of  their  number  to  preside  each  da^^^  at  assembly,  in 
determining  State  prizes  to  be  offered,  and  in  levying  assessments 
upon  the  counties  to  meet  expenses  of  purchasing  prizes.  They  learn 
how  to  cooperate  in  many  things  necessary  to  the  betterment  of  their 
comnnmities  and  carry  back  to  the  clubs  in  their  counties  the  best 
ideas  and  plans  for  promoting  the  work.  Reports  from  the  States 
indicate  that  some  of  these  members,  since  their  return  to  their  home 
communities,  have  been  taking  the  lead  in  organizing  their  communi- 
ties to  meet  their  respective  needs. 

An  "  all-star  "  club  organization  is  reported  in  a  number  of  States. 
Tliis  oiganization  is  made  up  of  members  who  have  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  and  has  proved  particularly  successful  in  maintain- 
ing the  interest  of  older  club  members.  A  number  of  State  agricul- 
tural colleges  have  l-H  club  organizations  of  former  club  members, 
who  often  rank  as  the  most  outstanding  students  in  scholarship  and 
atldetics.  During  college  vacations  they  act  as  advisers  and  assist 
generally  in  strengthening  the  club  Avork  in  their  respecti^^e  com- 
munities. 

INSTRUCTION 

Methods  of  instruction  to  be  used  with  boys  and  girls  continued  to 
be  an  outstanding  subject  of  thought  for  extension  workers  in  1923. 

LITERATURE 

The  literature  used  in  club  work  in  1923  was  prepared  in  general 
by  State  subject-matter  specialists,  Avorking  in  cooperation  Avitli 
State  club  leaders.  The  source  of  subject  matter  for  instruction  is 
found  in  experiment  stations  and  research  laboratories  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  colleges  of  agriculture. 
The  info^-mation  Avas  made  available  on  a  seasonal  basis  to  farm  boys 
and  girls  largely  by  such  means  as  circulars  and  bulletins,  and 
through  personal  instruction  and  demonstration  by  county  exten- 
sion agents  and  subject-matter  specialists.  In  a  number  of  States 
literature  foi-  tlie  particular  use  of  local  leaders  and  county  exten- 
sion agents  proved  an  effective  phase  of  the  folloAV-up  Avork.  In  a 
few^  States  a  monthly  paper  devoted  entirely  to  Avork  with  boys  and 
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girls  was  published  and  distributed.  Other  States  issued  extension 
periodicals  giving  a  portion  of  the  space  to  boys*  and  girls'  club  work. 
Reports  indicate  that  boys  and  girls  preferred  their  own  periodicals, 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  their  own  work.  Reports  further  indi- 
cate that  no  form  of  literature  can  take  the  place  of  personal  contact 
and  personal  follow-up  work.  It  has  been  the  policy  to  send  all 
literature  to  county  extension  agents  for  distribution  among  local 
leaders  and  club  members. 

TRAINING   PERSONNEL 

State  club  leaders  and  district  agents  in  a  number  of  States  dur- 
ing 1923  gave  a  considerable  share  of  their  effort  and  time  to  work 
with  county  extension  agents,  so  that  they  might  thoroughly  under- 


FiG,  4. — Boys'  and  ;?irls'  4-H  club  leaders  at  camp  for  conference  regaraing 
lems.      (Photograph  furnished   by   West  Virginia  Extension   Service) 


egarding  local  prob- 


stancl  the  best-known  methods  of  doing  the  work.  Without  such 
assistance,  county  workers  can  not  be  expected  to  organize  clubs 
properly  and  train  the  great  body  of  volunteer  leaders  to  work 
with  boys  and  girls  individually  and  in  groups.  In  accordance 
with  the  supervisory  jDrogram  of  State  leaders  and  subject-matter 
specialists,  local  leaders  in  turn  in  many  States  were  called  to  a 
central  point  for  conference  and  insti-uction  by  county  extension 
agents.  At  such  conferences  during  1928,  methods  of  club  organi- 
zation, program  making,  club  management,  and  the  holding  of  such 
events  as  field  meetings,  tours,  and  camps,  were  discussed.  Subject 
matter  relating  to  the  different  lines  of  club  work  and  the  best 
methods  of  presenting  them  to  club  members  were  also  discussed 
by  county  extension  agents  and  State  specialists.  The  round-table 
discussion,   in   which   each   local   leader    presents   for    solution    the 
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problems  in  the  management  and  instruction  of  his  local  ckib,  was 
of  considerable  help  to  local  leaders  and  other  extension  workers 
(fig.  4).  Local  leaders,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  received  in 
conferences,  received  practical  instruction  in  both  subject  matter  and 
club  management  at  State  and  county  camps,  where  they  were 
taught  to  do  by  doing,  under  the  close  supervision  of  State  leaders 
and  specialists.  County  extension  workers  at  these  camps  also  re- 
ceived much  instruction  in  methods  of  developing  and  conducting 
club  Avork. 


COMMUNITY 


Keports  continue  to  show  gratifying  results  of  the  work  of  local 
leaders  as  a  medium  through  which  county  extension   agents  may 


Fig.  5. — A  4-H  club  meeting  attended  by  the  local  leader.  During  1923.  county  extension 
agents  assisted  by  41,936  local  club  leaders  directed  459,074  farm  boys  and  girls  in 
club  work 

work  in  the  community  with  club  members.  '  Local  leadership  is 
being  strengthened  hj  experienced  former  club  members,  expert 
breeders,  and  women  skilled  in  various  home-making  activities  who 
are  giving  service  in  increasing  numbers  as  local  leaders  or  advisers 
to  local  leaders.  They  constitute  an  additional  means  of  extending 
club  instruction,  as  well  as  increasing  local  interest  in  the  work.  It 
is  customary  for-  local  leaders  to  attend  club  meetings  regularly, 
aided  by  the  attendance  of  county  extension  agents  at  definite  in- 
tervals in  accordance  with  their  supervisory  program  (fig.  5).  How 
much  local  leaders  do  is  dependent  upon  their  ability,  willingness, 
and  amount  of  time  free  for  the  work.  When  problems  arise  that 
they  can  not  solve,  the  local  leaders  submit  them  to  the  county  ex- 
tension agents.  Where  boys  and  girls  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
not  be  assembled  in  community  clubs,  county- wide  clubs  are  formed 
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for  their  benefit,  if  feasible,  and  the  county  extension  agent  gives 
them  as  much  individual  instruction  as  his  supervisory  program 
will  permit. 

COUNTY   CAMPS 

Camps  were  hold  in  most  States  during  1923  and  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popuhir  means  yet  developed  for  training  boys  and  girls 
in  all  lines  ox  demonstration  work.  Some  State  extension  divisions 
and  a  few  counties  provided  camping  outfits  which  were  kept  in 
constant  use  during  the  sunmier  months.  Many  counties  used  un- 
occupied summer-resort  buildings,  and  others  had  their  own  camp 
grounds.  When  locating  camps  due  consideration  was  usually  given 
to  the  availability  of  supplies  for  instruction  purposes.  One  or  two 
methods  were  usually  followed  in  grouping  boys  and  girls  for 
instruction  in  camp :  the  first  grouped  them  according  to  the  age  of 
club  members,  and  the  second  according  to  the  kind  of  demonstra- 
tions being  conducted  at  home.  A  county  extension  agent  usually 
managed  the  camp,  and  a  scout  master  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary 
usually  directed  the  recreation  activities.  The  staff  of  instructors 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  was  made  up  of  extension  work- 
ers and  specialists  who,  in  addition  to  giving  instruction  in  subject 
matter,  trained  demonstration  teams  in  judging. 

STATE   CAMPS 

State  camps  or  short  courses  were  organized  and  managed  in  the 
same  general  manner  as  the  county  camps.  Most  State  camps  were 
held  at  the  State  college  of  agriculture,  where  the  equipment  of  the 
institution  could  be  used  for  instruction.  Some  States  based  their 
programs  on  technical  instruction  in  keeping  with  the  club  mem- 
bers' demonstrations,  and  other  States  on  instruction  that  farm  boys 
and  girls  should  have  but  are  unable  to  obtain  in  the  county.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  training  given  at  one  of  these  camps,  farmhouses 
were  painted,  water-supply  systems  were  installed  in  many  kitchens, 
and  the  character  of  farm  implements  was  reported  to  be  improving. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  many  States  held  camps  at  their 
State  fairs.  A  number  of  fair  associations  have  built  dormitories 
on  the  fairgrounds  for  the  entertainment  of  club  boys  and  girls. 
At  fair  camps  the  usual  program  for  boys  consisted  in  studying 
exhibits  of  farm  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  imi)lements  under  the 
supervision  of  experts.  The  program  arranged  for  girls  usually 
consisted  in  studying  exhibits  of  food,  clothing,  home  conveniences, 
and  home  furnishings.  In  some  States  a  definite  time  was  allotted 
for  instruction  by  members  of  the  State  college  staff.  sup])lemented 
by  talks  by  i)rominent  men  and  women. 

SPREAD  OF  INFLUENCE 

Reports  show  that  substantial  progress  was  made  during  1023  in 
(wtcnding  the  influence  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  as  uieasured - 
by  the  increased  numl)ei-  of  fai'ms  and  farm  homes  aii'ected  by  club 
practices  and  by  the  outstanding  support  given  the  work  by  business 
men,  educators,  and  the  general  public.     This  progress  has  been  due 
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largely  to  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  definite,  well-planned  State 
and  county  club  programs  which  have  directed  attention  to  methods 
of  extending  the  influence  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  These 
programs  have  included  the  use  of  methods  which  will  result  in 
(1)  centering  the  attention  of  both  young  people  and  adults  upon 
the  practices  being  demonstrated,  (2)  stimulating  a  desire  to  adopt 
these  practices,  and,  finally  (3)  establishing  such  practices  on  a 
community,  and  oftentimes  county  and  State  basis. 

Club  leaders  have  found  from  experience  that  a  mass  attack 
through  the  repetition  of  one  idea  in  news  items,  posters,  and  ex- 
hibits is  an  effective  method  to  follow  in  inducing  a  large  group  to 
adopt  a  recommended  practice.  These  means  have  been  rendered 
further  effective  in  those  States  in  Avhich  emphasis  upon  the  recom- 
mended practice  has  been  accompanied  by  appeals  consistent  with 
the  ages  and  interests  of  various  groups. 

Club  reports  indicate  that  it  has  been  rather  difficult  to  measure 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  methods  in  impressing  on 
juniors  and  adults  the  importance  of  tlie  practices  demonstrated. 
Economic  conditions,  the  nature  of  the  practice  being  demonstrated, 
and  physical  conditions  governing  the  use  of  methods  are  factors 
which  play  a  large  part  in  determining  the  extension  of  the  practice. 
For  example,  due  largely  to  economic  conditions,  the  preservation 
of  food  has  decreased  considerably  since  the  war,  irres^Dective  of  the 
fact  that  better  methods  are  now  being  used.  The  fact  that  livestock 
improvement  is  now  so  widesp)read  is  due  probably  as  much  to  its 
being  a  demonstration  easily  seen  as  to  any  method  used  to  obtain  its 
adoption.  The  extent  to  which  methods  such  as  club  tours,  com- 
munity exhibits,  and  demonstration  teams  function  successfully 
depends  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  farming  community,  the  condi- 
tion of  roads,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  The  methods  reported 
as  successful  during  1923  in  extending  the  influence  of  club  work 
include: 

(1)  Surveys  showing:  present  conditions  and  needs  of  farming  communities, 
especially  those  relating  to  farm  young  people. 

(2)  News  items  on  club  work  in  current  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
(8)   Tommunity,  county,  and  State  exhibits. 

(4)  Individual  and  group  contests. 

(5)  Recognition  of  individual  achievement. 

(6)  Public  demonstration  teams. 

(7)  Club-membership  signs,  posters,  slogans,  motion  pictures,  and  lantern 
slides. 

(8)  Records  showing  work  accomplished  and  practices  followed. 

(9)  Mass  action  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls,  such  as  community  and 
county  tours  and  educational  trips  to  the  State  agricultural  college  or  to  some 
other  point  of  general  interest. 

SURVEYS 

Extension  workers  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  value  of  the 
surve^^  in  actuating  people  to  adopt  recommended  practices,  in  re- 
vealing actual  conditions,  and  in  guiding  the  formulation  of  pro- 
grams leading  to  improvement  of  such  conditions.  During  the 
last  few  years  extension  workers,  especially  those  interested  in  farm 
and  home  management,  have  made  rather  extensive  surveys  to  de- 
termine the  actual  conditions  governing  farm  and  home  life.  The 
data  obtained  from  such  survevs  have  aided  materiallv  not  onlv  in 
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planning-  but  in  carrying  into  execution  cnuununity,  county,  and 
State  programs  of  work,  rjunior  as  well  as  adult  extension  work 
has  been  benefited  \)y  such  surveys  of  agricultural  and  home  condi- 
tions. SurA-eys  have  also  been  made  on  a  considerably  lesser  scale 
to  determine  the  status  and  needs  of  farm  j^oung  people.  The  results 
of  such  surveys  have  made  farm  people  and  extension  workers 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  not  enough  is  being  done  for  farm  boys 
and  girls  in  their  later  teens,  and  this  realization  has  actuated  farm 
people  to  enlist  their  boys  and  girls  in  community  undertakings, 
thereby  redirecting  their  activities  along  lines  that  give  them  maxi- 
mum returns  for  effort  expended.  Reports  showed  that  in  some 
States  during  1923  there  was,  in  consequence,  a  decided  increase  in 
enrollment  and  work  accomplished  by  the  older  farm  boys  and  girls, 
especially  those  out  of  school. 

NEWS   ITEMS 

Many  State  club  leaders  undertook  to  systematize  their  newspaper 
work  in  1923.  As  a  result,  in  a  number  of  States,  specially  pre- 
pared mimeographed  material  with  illustrations  concerning  indi- 
vidual and  community  achievements  through  club  work  were  sent 
regularly  to  all  daily  papers  and  farm  journals  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  additional  information  regarding  special  club  events.  The  use 
of  cartoons  in  featuring  club  work  is  proving  an  effective  means  in 
spreading  its  influence.  In  addition  to  efforts  of  State  and  county 
extension  workers,  an  increasingly  large  number  of  club  members  are 
obtaining  news  space  for  their  activities.  Reports  show  that  the 
majorit}''  of  organized  community  clubs  and  county  federations  of 
clubs  now  have  committees  or  club  reporters,  who  are  responsible 
for  Avriting  news  notes  in  local  and  county  papers  in  such  a  way 
that  all  the  j^eople  of  their  respective  areas  will  be  fully  acquainted 
with  what  is  being  done  through  ^H  club  work.  A  few  clubs  are 
even  publishing  a  club  paper. 

The  club  news,  published  in  a  number  of  States  for  the  benefit 
of  club  members  and  local  leaders,  is  doing  much  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  club  work  and  thereby  to  spread  its  influence.  According  to 
reports,  these  are  scanned  carefully  by  local  leaders  and  are  proving 
an  excellent  aid  in  showing  them  Avhat  others  are  accomplishing 
and  how  they  can  improve  their  own  work.  The  general  State  and 
county  extension  publications  are  aiding  materially  along  this  line. 

EXHIBITS 

For  years  community,  county,  and  State  exhibits,  particularly 
community  exhibits,  have  been  recognized  as  effective  means  of 
stimulating  interest  in  the  farm  and  home  practices  being  recom- 
mended. In  the  beginning  exhibits  consisted  wholly  of  the  work 
of  individual  club  members  competing  for  prizes.  Later,  clubs  com- 
peted for  prizes.  Then,  rather  sucldenly,  the  educational  exhibit 
on  a  noncom];)etitive  basis  to  feature  the  objectives  of  club  work 
became  common,  and  was  usually  accompanied  by  method  demon- 
strations by  club  members.  During  1923  a  new  ty])e  of  exhibit, 
('oml)ining  the  best  elements  of  the  two  foregoing  types,  was  de- 
veloped.    Reports  show  that  in  several  States,  club  members  were 
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asked  to  exhibit  one  particular  phase  of  their  work  on  a  competitive 
basis,  with  chib  members  in  attendance  to  demonstrate  or  explain. 
At  the  second  national  boys'  and  girls'  club  congress  at  Chicago  in 
1923  each  State  exhibited  a  month's  canned-food  supply  for  a  family 
of  five.  The  importance  of  the  canning  budget  was  thus  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  those  vieAving  the  exhibit,  and  the  various 
States  exhibiting  received  valuable  suggestions  from  one  another. 
Other  exhibits  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Each  year  better  use  is  made  of  the  score  card  in  connection  with 
the  exhibit.  Individual  and  club  exhibits  are  carefully  scored  and 
their  scores,  w^ith  necessary  explanations,  are  sent  to  local  leaders, 
who  discuss  the  scores  individually  and  collectively  with  club 
members.  In  this  way  the  exhibit  is  helping  materially  to  raise 
standards  of  work.  Reports  indicate  that  local  leaders  are  taking 
unusual  interest  in  the  exhibits  of  their  club  members.  In  one  State, 
two  local  leaders  traveled  300  miles  to  put  on  their  club  exhibits. 

CONTESTS 

Contests  in  club  work  in  1923  afforded  good  publicity  in  addi- 
tion to  raising  standards  and  developing  sportsmanship.  They  di- 
rected the  attention  of  large  groups  of  people  to  club  work  in  gen- 
eral as  well  as  to  the  work  of  winning  individuals  or  clubs.  Contests 
between  clubs  of  different  communities  continued  to  gain  headway 
and  to  provide  a  wholesome  and  helpful  form  of  group  competition. 

RECOGNITION   OF  INDIVIDUAL  ACHIEVEMENT 

One  of  the  common  methods  used  in  extending  the  influence  of 
recommended  practices  has  been  that,  of  publishing  club  stories  of 
individual  achievement.  During  1922  and  1923  this  was  done  in  a 
more  definite  and  systematic  way.  It  is  believed  that  such  recogni- 
tion of  individual  achievement  is  doing  much  in  giving  club  members, 
and  other  farm  young  people  as  well,  a  new  vision  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  farm  life. 

PUBLIC   DEMONSTRATION   TEAMS 

Although  the  value  of  team  demonstrations  has  been  generally 
recognized  for  a  number  of  years,  during  1923  a  larger  number  of 
States  made  use  of  the  demonstration  team  in  spreading  the  in- 
fluence of  improved  practices.  During  1923,  7,672  club  teams  demon- 
strated in  public,  especially  at  farm  meetings,  practical  methods  in 
farming  and  home  making. 

SIGNS,   POSTERS,   SLOGANS,   MOTION   PICTURES,   AND    LANTERN   SLIDES 

Reports  show  that  repetition  of  the  same  idea  by  such  means  as 
club-membership  signs,  posters,  slogans,  cartoons,  motion  pictures, 
and  lantern  slides  is  playing  a  useful  part  in  extending  the  influence 
of  practices  demonstrated  by  club  members.  That  these  means  are 
being  used  widely  in  club  work  is  indicated  by  numerous  references 
made  to  them  in  reports  of  both  county  and  State  agents. 
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RECORDS 

Each  year  reports  sllO^Y  that  chib  records  are  being  used  increas- 
ingly to  show  the  advantages  of  recommended  practices  over  common 
community  practices.  The  records  of  low  cost  of  production  made  by 
successful  club  members  are  being  used  at  club , meetings  as  a  check 
on  less  successful  members.  They  are  also  being  used  at  farmers' 
meetings  by  demonstration  teams,  and  are  frequently  published  in 
local  and  State  newspapers  and  farm  journals.  Because  of  the  edu- 
cational benefits  which  accrue  from  such  use  of  records,  both  to  the 
members  and  to  the  public,  some  States  are  offering  awards  to  those 
club  members  who  help  the  largest  number  of  their  fellow  workers 
to  keep  their  records  up  to  date. 

MASS   ACTION 

The  influence  of  club  work  is  being  extended  considerably  by  means 
of  mass  action  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls,  such  as  is  connnon  in 
community  and  count}^  meetings  and  tours  and  in  educational  trips 
to  the  State  agricultural  college  or  to  some  other  point  of  general 
interest.  Besides  the  educational  benefits  to  club  members,  club 
leaders  are  finding  that  mass  action  serves  as  a  means  of  extending 
the  influence  of  club  work  because  of  the  attention  drawn  to  club 
members  assembled  in  large  groups.  Eeports  show  that  both  farmers 
and  business  men  have  been  attracted  to  club  work  as  a  result  of 
reading  in  the  press  information  regarding  boys'  and  girls'  club  mem- 
bers when  so  assembled.  State  leaders  reported  that  nearly  3,500 
club  encampments,  including  all-da}^  group  meetings,  were  held  dur- 
ing 1923,  with  more  than  a  half  million  people  in  attendance. 

RESULTS 

CLUB    DEMONSTRATIONS    IN    AGRICULTURE 

FIELD  CROPS 

Substantial  progress  was  noted  in  nearly  all  phases  of  crop  work 
conducted  during  1923.  One  of  the  outstanding  developments  in 
crop  work  is  the  increase  in  size  of  the  average  result  demonstration. 
In  some  phases  of  crop  club  work,  demonstrations  involving  5  acres 
or  more  are  now  common.  Demonstrations  conducted  by  farm  boys 
and  girls  included  conservation  of  soil  fertility;  soil  imi^rovement 
by  crop  rotation,  and  application  of  fertilizers,  botli  barnyard  and 
commercial;  use  of  pure  seed  suited  to  tlie  location  in  Avhich  the 
crop  is  grown;  preparation  of  the  soil  and  seed  bed;  cultivation; 
control  of  plant  diseases  and  insects;  and  harvesting,  grading,  and 
packing  of   products   for   market. 

Co/m. — In  1923,  35,317  members  were  enrolled  in  corn  clubs,  of 
Avhom  17,293  completed  the  Avork  assigned  and  i)roduced  a  total  of 
814,858  bushels  of  corn  (fig.  6).  The  following  was  reported  by  the 
Brookston  Agricultural  Club,  of  '\'\niite  County.  Ind..  and  is  a  typical 
illustration  of  the  results  obtained  by  coi'U  clubs  generally.  This 
club  of  13  members  was  organized  in  1921  with  K.  S.  Bundy  as  local 
leader, 
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The  club  elected  officers  at  the  very  beginning  and  has  held  regular,  live, 
wide-awake  meetings  for  three  years.  The  boy.s  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
minimum  requirement  of  1  acre  per  member,  but  used  much  larger  plots. 
In  1923  the  13  boys  grew  and  cared  for  102  acres  of  corn.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  jueasure  the  influence  of  this  club  on  the  community.  Brookston  is  a 
country  town  of  800  people.  The  surrounding  laud  is  a  very  fertile  black 
prairie.  Realizing  that  the  home-grown  seed  corn  was  poor,  the  boys  decided 
to  import  some  good  seed.  They  went  to  one  of  the  best  seed-corn  breeders 
in  the  State  and  paid  what  local  people  called  exorbitant  prices  for  enough 
excellent  seed  to  start  seed  plots.  A  study  of  the  soil  showed  that,  even 
though  it  was  black  and  well  supplied  with  nitrogen,  it  lacked  phosphorus 
and  potash.  Accordingly,  the  boys  procured  commercial  fertilizer.  This  vio- 
lated all  the  traditions  of  the  adult  farmers  and  was  considered  by  them  to  be 
a  waste  of  money  and  a  sign  of  ignorance.  More  thorough  and  timely  culti- 
vation was  practiced,  and  the  dust  mulch  came  into  common  use. 


Fig.  6. — Club  member  and  bis  fatber  selecting"  seed  corn.  During  1923,  35,317  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  in  corn  clubs,  of  wbom  17,^293  completed  tbe  required  work,  growing 
23,354  acres  of  corn  valued  at  $787,372 

Following  such  practices  resulted  in  increased  yields.  Although  the  State 
average  corn  yield  is  less  than  40  bushels  per  acre,  the  average  yield  of  the 
club  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  above  SO  bushels  per  acre.  Francis 
North,  a  member  of  this  club,  was  the  first  boy  or  man  in  White  County  to 
receive  the  gold  medal  given  by  the  Indiana  Corn-Growers'  Association  for 
growing  100  or  more  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on  5  acres. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  club  began  a  plan  which  has  grown 
to  be  the  biggest  agricultural  event  of  the  season.  Previously  Brookston  had 
held  a  street  carnival  each  year,  with  all  its  cheap  attractions  and  questionable 
side  shows.  The  "Ag "  club  decided  to  put  on  an  agricultural  exposition. 
The  leader  acted  as  general  superintendent  and  the  boys  as  department  leaders. 
Local  merchants  and  those  of  near-by  towns  were  solicited  for  premiums. 
Purebred  livestock,  high-class  grain  and  many  other  kinds  of  produce,  and  up- 
to-date  farm  machinery  were  displayed.  The  show  lasted  two  days.  The 
second  year  increased  interest  was  manifested  in  the  exposition,  as  by  this 
time  the  boys  had  formed  purebred-pig  clubs  and  had  purebred  pigs  in  th(i 
show.  The  show  now  attracts  hundreds  of  people  and  has  become  a  part 
of  the  educational  program. 
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The  meetings  held  by  the  club  hare  become  a  very  interesting  feature.  Pro- 
grams are  always  lively.  On  one  occasion  a  mock  trial  was  put  on  in  which 
a  member  of  the  club  was  tried  for  soil  robbery  and  sentenced  to  grow  100 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Members  of  the  university  extension  service  often 
take  part  in  the  program.  Agricultural  plays  are  given,  demonstrations  are 
conducted,  and  tours  are  made.  In  1922  the  members  held  a  week-end  camp 
on  the  river,  and  in  1923  they  attended  a  four-day  county-club  camp  held  for 
all  club  members  in  the  county. 

Many  things  make  this  club  outstanding,  but  two  things  especially.  Their 
excellent  work  has  gained  the  respect  of  the  entire  community,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  better  practices  on  many  fanns.  They  are  now  making  soil  tests 
for  adult  farmers  outside  their  group.  The  club  is  a  source  of  excellent 
seed  corn  and  purebred  gilts. 

The  other  thing  is  their  promising  outlook.  They  are  now  ()rgauize<l  and 
working  for  next  year.  Their  program  calls  for  banquets,  open  house  at 
school,  demonstrations,  exhibits,  and  other  organized  agencies  for  community 
benefit.  Some  of  the  boys  are  graduating  from  school  and  are  passing  out 
of  club  age,  but  the  good  work  goes  right  on  in  a  big  way. 

Cotton. — Since  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil,  cotton  has  been  a 
precarious  crop  to  grow.  Much  time  and  effort  were  given  to  the 
best  way  of  growing  it  in  1923.  To  demonstrate  the  best  methods 
of  preparing  and  fertilizing  the  soil,  advantages  of  using  pure  seed, 
standardization  of  varieties,  spacing  of  plants  in  the  drill,  and  treat- 
ment of  plants  in  combating  the  boll  weevil  by  poisoning  and  cul- 
tural methods,  4-H  clubs  were  used  more  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Demonstrations  conducted  were  reported  as  having  had  a  far-reach- 
ing influence  in  cotton  sections,  as  well  as  being  of  much  direct 
benefit  to  the  members  themselves. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  work  of  a  cotton  club  in  Georgia, 
which  is  indicative  of  what  can  be  done : 

Thirty  boys  in  Spalding  County,  Ga.,  grew  30  bales  of  cotton  on  as  many 
acres  of  land.  The  operations  were  financed  by  five  local  banks,  and  the  cotton 
was  grown  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  county  agent,  W.  T. 
Bennett.  In  the  beginning  of  his  demonstration  each  boy  used  on  his  acre 
1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer  consisting  of  8  per  cent  of  acid  phosphate  and  4  per 
cent  each  of  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  later  also  made  an  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  Some  of  the  boys  used  the  Florida  method  ■'  of  combating  the  boll 
weevil,  some  used  liquid  poison,  and  the  rest  used  calcium  arsenate  in  dust 
form.  When  the  cotton  was  harvested  it  was  found  that  every  boy  had  ob- 
tained a  bale  from  his  acre.  The  cotton  was  sold  at  auction  and  brought  from 
36  to  50  cents  per  pound,  enabling  the  boys  to  pay  off  their  notes  and  retain 
an  average  balance  of  $125. 

Another  outstanding  demonstration  in  cotton  growing  under 
boll-weevil  conditions  was  reported  by  T.  E.  Hand,  county  agent, 
of  Hinds  County,  Miss. 

It  was  desired  to  standardize  the  cotton  grown  in  the  county  and  to  try 
improved  methods  in  growing  cotton.  In  different  parts  of  the  county  14  men 
volunteered  to  act  as  local  leaders  for  the  boys,  and  150  boys  were  enrolled. 
Each  boy  was  furnished  with  (»  pecks  of  Me])ane  Triumph  cottonseed.  400 
pounds  of  10  per  cent  acid  phosphate.  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  .^oda,  and  50 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  Thick  sjiacing  was  practiced,  except  in  one 
row,  and  two  rows  were  left  unfertilized.  Results  of  the  three  check  rows 
were  recorded. 

Demonstration  acres,  wherever  possible,  were  located  on  main  highways,  and 
signs,  giving  the  variety  of  cotton  planted,  the  amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer 
used,  the  character  of  spacing  practiced,  the  name  of  the  boy,  and  the  name 


3  The  Florida  method  of  boll-weevil  conti-ol  consists;  in  stripping:  o(T  all  squares  at  the 
period  when  l)oll  weevils  are  siipix)sed  to  Ix?  out  of  winter  quarters  and  on  the  cotton. 
This  is  followed  by  one  application  of  calcium  arsenate  either  in  dust  or  liquid  form. 
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of  his  local  leader,  were  posted  in  conspicuous  places  (fig.  7).  The  season 
was  the  most  adverse  for  cotton  growing  experienced  in  Hinds  County  in  many 
years.  Excessive  rainfall  made  cultivation  almost  impossible,  and  the  infes- 
tation of  boll  weevil  was  very  heavy.  In  combating  this  pest,  cultural  methods 
were  used.  The  boys  persisted  in  their  work,  and  in  spite  of  the  handicaps, 
made  a  fair  crop.  One  boy  obtained  10  times  as  much  seed  cotton  from  his 
acre  as  the  average  for  the  county,  and  another  boy  nearly  twice  as  much 
from  1  acre  as  his  father  obtained  from  9  acres. 

The  cotton  was  ginned,  and  45  bales,  weighing  500  pounds  each,  were 
obtained  and  sold  cooperatively.  The  seed  was  kept  pure  for  sale  in  the 
county.  The  boys  paid  off  their  notes  for  seed  and  fertilizer  and  made  an 
average  profit  of  $50  above  all  expenses. 
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Fig.  7. — Group  of  4-H  club  boys  who  demonstrated  cotton  standardization  and  improved 
methods  of  growing  cotton  in  Mississippi.  Tlie  signs  indicate  the  variety  of  cotton 
planted,  the  amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer  used,  the  character  of  the  spacing  practiced, 
the  name  of  the  boy,  and  the  name  of  the  local  leader,  and  were  posted  in  conspicuous 
places  on  the  demonstration  acres.  A  total  of  8,830  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  cotton 
clubs,  4,459  completing  the  work  and  growing  6.103  acres  of  cotton  valued  at  $438,899. 
(Photograph  furnished  by  Mississippi  Extension  Service) 

In  1923,  the  members  enrolled  in  cotton  clubs  totaled  8,830,  of 
whom  4,459  completed  their  work  and  reported  results  valued  at 
$438,899.  The  average  number  of  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre 
made  by  club  members  was  549.9. 

HORTICULTURE 

One  of  the  interesting  and  important  phases  of  boys'  and  girls' 
4-H  club  work  has  been  that  of  horticulture.  To  provide  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  quantities  on  the  farm  has  been  recogTiized  as  the  first 
essential  step  in  the  nutrition  program.  This  work,  aside  from  its 
health  aspects,  is  giving  good  financial  returns  to  many  of  the  farm 
boys  and  girls  engaged  in  it.  A  brief  survey  of  the  accomplish- 
ments during  1923  follows : 

Potatoes. — Excellent  results  were  obtained  by  boys  and  girls  in 
growing  potatoes.     They  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  planting 
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certified  seed,  treating  seed  for  disease,  and  using  the  best  cultural 
practices.  At  Bethel,  Me.,  club  boys  and  girls  procured  the  best 
certified  seed  potatoes,  treated  them,  and  rogued  out  the  few  dis- 
eased plants  that  were  found  in  the  plots.  The  club  goal  of  200 
bushels  per  acre  was  passed  by  37  bushels. 

At  Cromwell,  Conn.,  a  club  of  six  boys  using  certified  seed  and  good 
cultural  practices  averaged  225  bushels  per  acre.  Raymond  Heter, 
of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  demonstrating  thicker  planting,  proper  fertiliza- 
tion, and  the  best  cultural  practices,  produced  386  bushels  per  acre. 
Potato-club  members  in  Michigan  averaged  142.9  bushels  per  acre,  an 
increase  of  32.9  bushels  over  the  State  average.  Club  members  of 
Garland  County,  Ark.,  organized  a  junior  potato-growers'  associa- 
tion, elected  officers,  appointed  a  buying  and  marketing  committee, 
grew  one  variet}^  of  potato,  marketed  the  crop  cooperatively,  and  re- 
ceived a  net  profit  of  74  cents  per  bushel.  The  member  making  the 
highest  yield  grew  at  the  rate  of  220  bushels  per  acre. 

In  Ravalli  County,  Mont.,  a  club  member's  potato  plot  was  close 
to  his  father's  potato  patch.  In  the  large  patch  there  was  evidence  of 
six  different  potato  diseases;  the  plants  lacked  vigor  and  healthy 
growth,  had  no  semblance  of  uniformity,  and  gave  every  indication 
of  a  poor  yield.  ^ATien  looking  at  the  two  patches  with  the  county 
agent,  the  boy's  father  said : 

AVe  are  proud  of  the  boy's  potato  patch.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  at 
first,  but  now  I  am  going  to  buy  his  seed  potatoes  and  use  them  myself,  and 
next  year  lie  may  have  the  best  piece  of  ground  I  have  for  his  own  use.  I 
have  been  raising  potatoes  here  for  many  years  and  never  realized  before  the 
difference  good  seed  makes.  ' 

As  a  direct  result  of  giving  half  a  carload  of  certified  Triumph  seed 
potatoes  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Louisiana  by  the  growers  of  Ne- 
braska, 50  carloads  were  reported  to  have  been  sold  in  the  State.  The 
boys  and  girls,  by  demonstration,  established  the  superiority  of  the 
certified  seed  over  the  seed  in  common  use. 

In  all,  11,448  members  were  enrolled  in  potato  clubs  in  1923,  of 
whom  7,830  completed  the  work  and  produced  312,496  bushels, 
averaging  110.5  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  per  acre  for  the 
United  States  was  97.2  bushels. 

Gardening. — Reports  for  1923  showed  a  steady  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  farm-home  gardens.  In  all,  88,760  farm  boys  and  girls  were 
enrolled  as  demonstrators  in  home-vegetable,  flower-garden,  truck, 
and  canning-crop  clubs.  Of  this  number,  53,362  demonstrators  re- 
ported having  raised  products  valued  at  $666,604,  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  demonstrations  featured 
during  the  year  were :  Growing  adapted  and  early  varieties,  plant- 
ing according  to  a  family  budget  based  upon  dietary  needs,  growing 
all-year  and  perennial  gardens,  intercropping  and  succession  crop- 
ping, controlling  insects  and  diseases,  using  standardized  varieties 
for  commercial  production,  and  improving  home  grounds  by  decora- 
tive planting. 

I^ecause  of  varying  climatic  and  soil  conditions  tliere  is  a  wide 
divergence  in  tlie  type  of  gardening  done  by  club  members  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  Although  gardening  does  not  oiler 
large   financial  returns,  except  for  those  club  members  who  have 
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access  to  special  markets,  reports  indicated  that  its  dietary  im- 
portance Tvas  realized  more  than  ever  before,  with  the  result  that  an 
increased  number  of  gardens  were  planned  and  planted  to  supply  the 
family  adequately  throughout  the  year.  This  trend  was  revealed 
particularly  by  the  production  of  a  better  proportion  of  leafy  vege- 
tables to  other  tyj^es.  The  winter  as  well  as  the  perennial  garden 
continued  to  be  emphasized,  aided  in  some  States  by  club  contests. 

State  leaders  in  several  sections  of  the  country  are  recognizing  the 
advantages  of  a  progressive  series  of  demonstrations  in  gardening, 
beginning  with  the  growing  of  a  few  desirable  vegetables  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  establishment  of  a  perennial  garden.  In  some 
States  special  garden  crops  for  marketing  proved  successful.  Let- 
tuce, cauliflower,  asparagus,  and  pimientoes  were  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities. Many  club  members  also  earned  considerable  money  by  getting 
their  produce  on  the  market  before  the  regular  season.  Herbert 
Zwisler,  a  Montana  club  boy,  reported  that  he  made  ffom  his  sweet 
corn,  which  he  had  planted  early,  about  twice  as  much  as  it  cost  to 
grow  the  entire  garden. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  during  recent  years  has 
been  the  growing  of  flowers.  Many  club  girls  who  live  near  large 
towns  or  cities  grow  flowers  for  sale.  A  club  girl  in  Georgia  sold 
$700  worth  of  flowers  on  the  curb  market,  and  a  IMassachusetts  club 
girl  sold  $1,000  worth. 

Finiit. — Club  members  throughout  the  country  manifested  con- 
siderable interest  in  fruit  growing  as  compared  with  that  of  preced- 
ing years.  Beginnings  in  small-fruit  growing,  especially  strawber- 
ries, were  noted  in  a  large  number  of  States.  In  several  Southern 
States  increased  interest  was  noted  in  the  growing  of  figs  and  Mus- 
cadine grapes. 

Concerning  the  growing  of  perennials,  the  girls'  State  club  agent 
of  Georgia  in  her  annual  report  says : 

In  counties  where  home  demonstration  agents  have  been  employed  continu- 
ously for  sevei'al  years,  some  remarkable  work  has  been  done.  At  fairs,  nursery 
stock  is  often  given  as  premiums  for  club  work,  which  stimulates  the  planting 
of  i)erennials.  In  Fulton  County  one  girl  has  kept  herself  in  school  for  three 
years,  and  is  buying  her  clothes  and  those  of  her  younger  sister  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  her  perennial  garden.  This  same  girl  put  out  40  fig  bushes  last 
fall,  and  expects  to  cultivate  them  and  sell  fresh  figs  and  preserves,  instead 
of  going  away  from  home  to  work. 

LIVESTOCK 

That  boys'  and  girls'  4-H  clubs  function  in  an  outstanding  way  in 
helping  to  carry  out  the  general  livestock  extension  program  is  again 
stibstantiated  by  the  1923  State  and  county  reports.  Farm  boys  and 
girls  conducted  73  per  cent  of  all  demonstrations  of  improved  prac- 
tices in  the  care  and  management  of  beef  cattle ;  51  per  cent  of  all 
demonstrations  in  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  management ;  and  33  per 
cent  of  all  demonstrations  with  dairy  cattle  (fig.  8).  Eeports  showed, 
that,  through  boys'  and  girls'  4-H  clubs  widespread  improvement  in 
the  livestock  industry  was  made,  especially  in  the  character  of  farm 
animals  grown,  in  feeding,  and  in  general  management.  In  1923, 
the  oro:anization  and  conduct  of  the  several  lines  of  livestock  club 
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work  Tvere  practically  the  same  throughout  the  country.     A  brief 
summary  of  the  major  lines  of  livestock  club  work  follows: 

Swine. — The  swine  industry  experienced  a  discouraging  period  of 
heavy  production  and  low  prices.  This  economic  condition  was  re- 
flected in  the  results  of  pig  club  work,  which  showed  a  general  de- 
crease from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  niunber  of  demonstra- 
tions conducted  by  the  club  boys  and  girls  totaled  51,611,  of  which 
28,313  were  completed,  involving  83,169  animals,  valued  at  $1,425,002. 
Pig  club  work  throughout  the  country  is  usually  divided  into  three 


Fig.  8. — Club  member  and  his  purebred  ram,  which  he  has  used  to  grade  up  his  flock. 
Boys  and  girls  completed  1.524  demonstrations  of  improved  methods  in  the  care  and 
management  of  sheep  involving  G.142  animals  valued  at  $89,265 

periods.  The  first  period  ordinarily  starts  with  a  registered  gilt, 
0  to  10  weeks  old.  Where  possible,  the  members  are  encouraged  to 
keep  the  same  breed  of  hogs,  preferably  the  breed  popular  in  the 
community  and  the  county.  The  club  member  cares  for  his  pig 
during  the  year,  demonstrates  the  feeding  of  balanced  rations,  good 
housing,  and  proper  grazing,  studies  the  wants  and  needs  of  his 
animal,  and  keeps  complete  records  on  the  cost  of  raising  and  feeding 
the  pig.  The  animal  is  usually  exhibited  at  a  community,  count}', 
or  State  fair. 

The  second  period  starts  when  the  gilt  farrows.  The  demonstra- 
tion consists  in  the  management,  liousing,  and  feeding  of  the  sow  and 
litter,  weaning  of  the  pigs,  and  breeding  of  the  sow  for  the  next 
litter.     The  best  i^igs  in  the  litter  are  registered  and  kept  for  breed- 
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ing  purposes  or  for  sale,  and  the  culls  are  fattened  for  the  pork 
barrel  or  for  market.  By  working  cooperatively,  club  members 
frequently  ship  pigs  to  market  in  car  lots. 

The  third  period  is  a  combined  breeding,  feeding,  and  marketing 
enterprise.  The  first  half  of  the  period  is  devoted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sow  and  pigs.  AVhen  the  pigs  are  Aveaned  the  litters 
are  culled,  and  the  best  pigs  kept  for  breecling  purposes.  Desirable 
pigs  not  needed  by  the  member  are  registered  and  sold  to  other 
members  or  to  farmers.  The  culls  are  fattened  for  home  use  or  for 
market.  As  club  members  work  in  cooperation,  their  hogs  are  ready 
for  market  about  the  same  time.  Every  section  reported  car  lots 
shipped  cooperatively  by  club  members,  although  in  some  instances 
car  lots  were  shipped  by  individual  members.  In  a  number  of 
States  the  herd  phase  of  swine  work  is  included  in  the  club  jDrogram. 
This  phase  takes  care  of  those  club  members  who  have,  or  are  in  a 
position  to  have,  three  or  more  brood  sows.  Swine  practices  in  many 
sections  have  been  completely  changed  since  the  advent  of  pig  clubs. 
Reports  from  every  section  give  evidence  of  the  excellent  results  in 
the  improvement  of  the  character  of  hogs  traceable  directly  to  the 
work  of  boys  and  girls  in  pig  clubs. 

The  following  extracts  from  State  club  reports  indicate  the  in- 
fluence of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  improving  the  swine  industry  : 

County  Agricultural  Agent  A.  E.  Hyde,  going  from  Colorado  to  Niobrara 
County.  Wyo.,  four  years  ago,  was  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of  the  live- 
stock industry  on  dry  farms.  He  found  some  hogs  in  the  county  but  no  pure- 
bred stock,  and  decided  that  boys'  and  girls'  clubs>  were  the  best  starting 
place  to  develop  the  hog  industry  on  a  good  foundation.  The  first  club  organ- 
ized had  an  enrollment  of  15  members,  for  whom  17  registered  Poland-China 
gilts  were  brought  into  the  county.  A  short  time  afterward  a  prize  registered 
boar  was  added,  for  the  use  of  all  the  members.  In  order  to  supervise  the 
work  properly,  the  club  members  Avere  organized  into  a  county  breeders'  asso- 
ciation. At  first,  only  club  members  attended  meetings  of  the  association, 
but  soon  parents  began  to  attend  and  finally  took  over  the  management  of 
the  organization.  The  following  spring  four  new  clubs  were  organized,  and 
the  members  of  the  first  club  were  able  to  furnish  pigs  for  the  new  members. 
The  membership  grew  each  year,  and  in  1923  several  of  the  boys  Avho  had 
bought  their  gilts  in  1919  and  1920  were  o^\^le^s  of  good-sized  herds.  In  the 
beginning,  Mr.  Hyde  determined  that  only  the  best  pigs  should  be  kept  or 
sold  for  breeding  purposes.  Pigs  graded  below  80  per  cent  were  fattened 
and  sold  on  the  market.  Those  graded  90  per  cent  were  listed  as  exceptional 
individuals  and  usually  retained  in  the  county.  The  grading"  AA^as  done  by  the 
extension  livestock  specialist  after  the  pigs  AA'ere  6  months  old.  The  success 
of  the  boys  and  girls  led  their  parents  and  neighbors  to  undertake  the  Avork. 
Each  year  neAA^  herds  have  been  established,  but  the  demand  for  Niobrara 
County  pigs  in  the  spring  of  1923  Avas  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  supplied. 

Melvin  Grregg  of  Nolan  County,  Tex.,  joined  a  pig  club  in  1921. 
He  started  with  a  registered  Poland-China  gilt  that  cost  him  $16, 
and  won  the  prize  trip  to  the  Fort  Worth  fat-stock  show.  He  says : 
"  My  club  work  and  this  trip  to  the  fat-stock  show  were  the  means 
of  discovering  m}^  life's  work."  This  boy  now  has  a  herd  of  nine 
registered  breeding  stock,  valued  at  $550.  He  is  offering  pigs  from 
his  prize-winning  hogs  to  other  club  members  as  rewards  for  the 
best  records  in  pig  growing  in  his  county. 

Fred  Crow,  living  near  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  raised  and  fed  25 
hogs.  At  8  months  of  age  they  averaged  270  pounds.  He  exhibited 
them  at  the  National  Western  Stock  ShoAv  at  Denver,  where  he  Avon 
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first  in  the  club  class  and  second  in  the  open  class.  His  premiums 
amounted  to  $64.  The  cost  of  feed,  pasture,  and  other  items  was 
reported  at  $10.80  per  head,  or  $2T0'for  the  25.  The  cost  of  ship- 
ping and  other  expenses  while  at  the  show  amounted  to  $135, 
making  a  total  expense  of  $-405.  The  hogs  sold  at  10  cents  per 
pound,  or  $675  for  the  25  head.  He  thus  made  a  net  profit  on  his 
hogs  of  $270,  which,  if  the  premiums  be  added,  gave  him  a  total  net 
profit  of  $334  on  his  25  Duroc-Jersey  club  hogs. 

Beef  cattle. — An  encouraging  growth  was  noted  in  the  beef  club 
work  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year.     The  number  of 
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Fig.  9. — Club  member  preparing  a  beef  calf  for  exhibition.  This  is  ouly  cue  phase  of 
beef-cattle  work  emphasized  during  the  year.  Other  phases  included  improved  methods 
of  breeding,  judging,  feeding,  and  housing.  In  1923.  6.139  club  members  enrolled  in 
beef-cattle  demonstrations,  of  whom  4,453  completed  the  work  and  reported  having 
managed  5,781  animals  valued  at  $498,398 

farm  boys  and  girls  enrolled  totaled  6,139,  of  whom  4.453  completed 
the  work  and  reported  having  raised  5,781  beef  animals,  valued  at 
$498,398.  These  farm  young  people  demonstrated  the  best  methods 
of  growing  economically  a  high  quality  of  beef  for  food,  judging 
beef  animals,  and  prej^aring  them  for  exhibition  (fig.  9). 

In  Iowa,  beef  clubs  were  organized  in  69  counties.  Approxi- 
mately 1,500  calves  and  purebred  heifers  Avere  fed  by  the  1,465  beef- 
club  members.  This  phase  of  livestock  club  work  is  popular  through- 
out the  State.  More  than  150  local  people  assisted  in  the  work  as 
local  leaders.  The  average  gain  on  the  calves  reported  Avas  520 
pounds,  at  a  cost  of  8.3  cents  per  pound.  Club  members  are  having 
a  direct  influence  on  beef  production  in  the  State.  In  addition  to 
demonstrating  pro])er  feeding  and  management,  they  are  creating 
a  universal  desire  for  improved  types  of  beef  cattle.     Approximately 
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500  calves  were  exhibited  at  Des  Moines  and  225  at  Sioux  City. 
Thousands  of  people  crowded  the  judging  rings  at  every  fair. 

Dairy  cattle. — In  1923  there  were  enrolled  as  dairy  club  demon- 
strators 15,381  farm  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  10,473  completed  the 
work  and  reported  having  handled  a  business  involving  nearly  a 
million  dollars.  Financial  returns,  although  large,  were  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  better  health  and  efficiency  resulting  from  a  greater 
use  of  milk  in  the  diet. 

Demonstrations  by  farm  boys  and  girls  continued  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  conducted  in  1922.     The  main  objectives  were  to  in- 
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KiG.  10. — Club  team  demonstrating  at  a  State  1'i.iii  the  proper  fecclinu  and  management  of 
dairy  calves.  Such  demonstrations  at  public  gatherings  are  a  most  effective  means  of 
arousing  interest  in  4-H  boys'  and  girls"  club  work  and  of  spreading  the  influence 
of  improved  practices.  During  1923  club  members  completed  10,473  demonstrations  in 
improved  methods  of  dairying  and  reported  having  handled  a  business  involving  nearly 
a  million  dollars 

crease  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  and  milk  products,  to  secure 
a  larger  home  consumption  under  sanitary  conditions,  and  to  stand- 
ardize and  market  surplus  milk  (fig.  10). 

Dairy  clubs,  like  pig  clubs,  usually  run  through  three  periods. 
The  first  period  begins  with  the  purchase  of  a  purebred  or  high- 
grade  calf,  from  3  to  12  months  of  age,  of  the  breed  agreed  upon. 
When  members  are  not  able  to  finance  the  undertaking  themselves, 
banks  and  business  men's  organizations  interested  in  farm  boys  and 
girls  arrange  to  finance  it.  Arrangements  are  always  made  whereby 
a  purebred  sire  of  the  same  breed  is  placed  in  the  community.  The 
work  of  the  first  period  consists  of  the  management  of  the  calf, 
feeding  a  balanced  ration,  learning  the  best  dairy  practices  in  the 
treatment  of  calves,  breeding  at  the  proper  age,  and  preparing  for 
exhibition. 
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The  second  period  begins  when  the  heifer  freshens,  and  comprises 
the  management  and  feeding  of  the  cow  and  calf.  The  chib  member 
learns  how  to  keep  careful  records  of  the  cow's  production,  and  the 
importance  and  value  of  cleanliness  in  producing  milk.  The  third 
period  begins  when  the  cow  freshens  the  second  time.  The  member 
then  demonstrates  the  management  and  feeding  of  a  cow  and  calf 
and  a  yearling. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  dairy  club  work  upon  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, the  county  agricultural  agent  of  Harford  County,  ]\kL,  im- 
ported : 

A  survey  of  Harford  County  agriculture  showed  that  dairying  was  its  most 
valuable  industry,  and  further  investigation  showed  that  the  average  produc- 
tion of  dairy  cows  in  Maryland  was  only  3,250  pounds.  In  order  to  introduce 
better  dairy  animals,  it  was  decided  to  use,  to  a  large  extent,  the  junior 
dairy  calf  club.  In  1921,  35  purebred  calves  were  introduced  into  the  county 
through  the  calf  club ;  in  1922  an  additional  39  calves  were  introduced ;  and 
in  1923,  51  more  heifers  were  introduced,  7  clubs  placed  in  7  communities,  and 
7  local  leaders  obtained.  Great  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  dividing  the  mem- 
bers into  two  groups,  the  rivalry  between  them  centering  on  having  the  larger 
attendance  at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  the  county  agent's  otfice,  reporting  the 
larger  number  of  completed  demonstrations  as  proved  by  records,  and  procur- 
ing the  larger  number  of  new  members  for  their  respective  clubs. 

Great  good  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  county  has  resulted  from  the  work 
of  these  clubs.  One  member,  Roland  Davis,  who  is  now  beyond  club  age. 
oNATis  9  head  of  purebred  .Jerseys  and  is  going  into  partnership  with  his  father 
in  the  dairy  business.  At  the  Harford  County  Fair,  Roland's  animals  were 
exhibited  in  open  class  against  those  owned  by  his  father,  the  boy's  animals 
winning  in  every  case.  Every  club  member  in  the  county  has  been  given 
instruction  in  judging  dairy  cattle. 

In  1922.  a  judging  team  from  Harford  County  won  first  in  the  State 
competition,  first  in  the  national  dairy  show  at  St.  Paul,  and  fii*st  in  competi- 
tion with  club  members  in  England  at  the  English  Royal.  In  1923,  another 
team  from  the  county  won  first  in  the  State  but  was  defeated  at  the  nation:)  I 
dairy  show  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  However,  the  clubs  sent  9  calves  from  this 
county  to  the  show  and  won  a  number  of  prizes.  In  1923,  98  per  cent  of  the 
dairy  herds  in  Harford  County  were  reported  free  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
The  cow-testing  association  established  in  the  county  showed  a  variation  from 
a  loss  of  $25  per  cow  to  a  gain  of  $300.  Club  members  entered  enthusiasti- 
cally into  these  tests.  Farmers  have  become  interested  and  have  begun  to 
build  up  their  herds  by  bringing  in  purebred  animals. 

Poultry. — Poultry  club  work  continued  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  actively  engaged.  Reports  showed  that 
90,115  boys  and  girls  Avere  enrolled,  of  whom  50,0-18  completed  the 
work  and  raised  more  than  550,000  fowls  valued  at  approximately 
a  million  dollars.  Club  demonstrations  featured  during  1023  were 
early  hatching,  feeding  for  ^g^  production,  housing  and  management, 
disease  control,  improvement  of  farm  flocks  through  introduction 
of  standard-bred  poultry,  culling,  caponizing,  preparation  for  nuir- 
ket,  and  cooperative  marketing  (fig.  11). 

These  demonstrations  were  reenforced  by  the  use  of  various 
methods.  Egg-la^nng  contests,  poultry  tours,  connnunity  and 
county  poultiy  associations,  poultry  institutes,  and  junior  coopera- 
tive-marketing associations  were  recognized  as  generally  successful. 
The  effort  to  increase  the  size  of  poultry  club  demonstrations  is 
showing,  as  yet,  only  meager  results  in  the  majority  of  States. 
However,  in  Connecticut  and  Maryland  the  results  are  outstanding. 
For  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut  in  1923,  the  average  profit  per 
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member  reporting  was  $165.56,  while  in  Maryland  an  increase  of 
150  per  cent  per  club  member  was  noted.  Because  of  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  poultry  population  within  the  last  four  years,  the 
importance  of  high-quality  produce  for  the  exclusive  trade  and 
for  cooperative  marketing  was  especially  emphasized.  In  Con- 
necticut, club  members  are  cooperating  in  both  buying  and  marketing 
produce.    The  State  club  leader  reported : 

More  clubs  are  cooperating  in  the  purchase  of  grain.  Tlie  Durham  Early 
Riser  Poultry  Club  of  Middlesex  County  purchased  for  its  members  and  for 
the  flocks  on  their  home  farms  more  than  100  tons  of  poultry  feed  at  a  saving 
of  $800,  or  32  cents  per  fowl  for  the  year.  This  club  also  cooperated  in 
selling  their  eggs,  and  through  the  establishment  of  good  grades  and  a  trade- 
mark, and  the  use  of  sealed  cartons,  netted  5  cents  per  dozen  more  for  their 
eggs  than  their  neighbors.  Three  clubs  have  held  successful  poultry  shows 
during  1923  under  their  own  manage- 
ment. Quite  a  number  of  the  older  club 
members  have  gone  into  partnership 
with  their  fathers  or  older  brothers. 
Club  members  are  continually  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  their  stock.  A  few 
members  now  have  certified  stock  tested 
free  of  white  diarrhea. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Bovs'ahdGirls' Poultry  Clubs 


QtmrR0^ 


Eeports  indicate  that  the  raising 
of  capons  is  proving  to  be  a  very 
profitable  business.  Eoss  Branch 
of  Colorado  was  reported  as  hav- 
ing, "besides  his  layers,  45  capons 
weighing  9%  pounds  each.  He 
alreadv  has  an  offer  of  30  cents  a    ^'^r.\l-;7h^^S^cf^nn?mv^''H^L^^irT^n^^ 

^•--P,.,         ii-  p  t  •  Massachusetts    poultry    clubs    m    mar- 

pOUncl.       i3esides    looking    alter    his  ketlng  their  eggs  cooperatively.     Eggs 

"      -        -       -  -       -  sold  under  this  seal  were  candled  and 

graded.  Through  the  use  of  such  im- 
proved methods  of  egg  marketing,  as 
well  as  of  poultry  management,  club 
members  are  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful in  their  poultry  enterprises. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
50,048  boys  and  gii-ls  carried  on  poul- 
try demonstrations  in  1023  involving 
more  than  550.000  fowls  valued  at 
$978,602  at  a  cost  of  $385,894. 
(Photograph  furnished  by  Massachu- 
setts Extension  Service) 


own  flocks,  he  has  caponized  many 
birds  for  his  neighbors." 

Concerning  the  influence  of  poul- 
try clubs,  the  county  club  agent  of 
Burlington  County, "^N.  J.,  reported : 

During  1923  the  spread  of  influence 
from  the  various  poultry  demonstrations 
has  increased  decidedly,  as  indicated  by 
the  number  of  people  visiting  demon- 
strations, the  number  of  inquiries  coming  to  the  club  agent  for  information 
on  feeding,  control  of  disease,  and  housing  construction,  and  by  the  attendance 
at  clubs  and  other  poultry  meetings.  The  club  agent  has  invariably  found 
visitors  at  junior  demonsti-ations  when  he  has  just  happened  in  on  the  club 
members.  In  fact,  on  one  occasion  the  club  agent  saw  eight  visitors  who 
attended  one.  demonstration  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  secrets  of  the 
club  members'  success  in  egg  production. 


CLUB    DEMONSTRATIONS    IN    HOME   MAKING 


Home-making  demonstrations  conducted  by  farm  girls  have  been 
commonly  recognized  for  their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  quantity 
and  quality  of  work  done,  in  spread  of  influence,  and  in  general 
satisfaction  rendered.  They  have  met  real  home  needs  and  have 
remained  simple  and  definite.  They  have  been  based  on  a  progres- 
sive plan  leading,  step  by  step,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  the  more 
complex  home  activities,   and  have  been  accompanied  by  a  well- 
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planned  follow-up  system  on  the  part  of  State  and  county  a<rents. 
Reports  show  that  in  home-makino:  club  work  both  boys  and  irirls 
are  gaining  an  appreciation  of  what  they  can  do  to  make  their  homes 
more  attractive,  convenient,  and  satisfying.  They  are  fitting  them- 
selves as  home  makers  to  be  physically  sound,  mentally  alert,  and 
generally  efficient.  They  are  taking  real  pleasure  in  home  tasks 
Avhich  previously  were  regarded  as  drudgery  and  are  increasingly 
assuming  resiDonsibility  for  one  or  more  such  tasks,  thus  lightening 
the  mother's  load.  They  are  developing  desirable,  wholesome  atti- 
tudes toward  the  work  of  the  home  and  its  changing  conditions,  and 
are  learning  to  solve  in  a  natural  and  practical  way  the  economic 
problems  which  every  home  maker  must  meet. 

Methods  of  conducting  home-making  demonstrations  have  varied 
somewhat  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  depending  upon  com- 
munity needs,  type  of  organization,  and  number  of  workers  avail- 
able. Reports  show  that  the  number  of  home-making  demonstra- 
tions undertaken  in  1923  by  a  club  girl  varied  from  one  to  three,  and 
in  some  cases  to  five.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  a  compromise 
between  these  two  extremes.  Livestock  demonstrations  such  as  those 
with  poultry  and  dairying  are  necessarily  year-round  activities. 
In  a  number  of  States  two  activities,  such  as  gardening  and  canning 
or  poultry  and  food  preparation,  are  being  carried  on  successfully 
at  the  same  time.  In  nearly  all  the  States  farm  girls  are  encouraged 
to  take  some  productive  work  and  in  a  number  of  the  States  it  is  a 
requirement. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  club  girl  should  remain  in  a  given 
club  activity  long  enough  to  gain  that  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
doing  one  thing  well,  and  which  will  stimulate  her  to  excel  along 
other  lines  of  home  making.  If  the  foregoing  is  accomplished,  the 
club  girl  will  be  a  real  home  demonstrator  and  leader  in  her  local 
community. 

Some  of  the  major  problems  which  the  farm  girls  are  solving 
in  a  sound,  practical  way  through  their  home-making  club  work  fol- 
low: 

(1)  How  to  earn  money  to  finance  a  college  education,  purchase  clothing,  or 
add  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  the  farm  home. 

(2)  How  to  improve  health  and  become  more  elhcient  and  helpful. 

(3)  How  to  raise,  can,  dry,  and  store  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  in  order 
to  provide  a  w^ell-balanced,  diversified  diet  for  the  family  during  the  non- 
producing  months. 

(4)  How  to  plan  and  prepare  well-balanced  meals  for  tiie  farm  family. 

(5)  How  to  plan  and  perform  the  household  work  so  that  the  mother  may  be 
able  to  take  a  vacation. 

(())  How  to  introduce  hot  lunches  into  the  neighborhood  school  as  a  club 
activity  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  community. 

(7)  How  to  imi)rove  the  farm  home  in  a  certain  period  of  time,  taking  into 
consideration  what  is  already  available,  what  can  be  refinished  or  remodeled, 
and  what  can  be  bought  within  the  amount  allotted  for  expenditures. 

(8)  How  to  select  and  make  suitable,  healthful  garments  found  to  be  needed 
after  taking  an  inventory  of  the  wardrobe  and  in  keeping  with  the  type  of 
girl  who  is  to  wear  them  and  with  the  auKmnt  of  money  available  (clothing 
budget). 

(9)  How  to  make  the  life  of  the  community  more  attractive  and  satisfying 
and  how  to  raise  its  social  and  educational  standards. 

In  solving  such  problems,  the  amount  of  theory  that  is  given  to  a 
group  of  girls  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  State 
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specialist  to  translate  it  into  such  simple  language  that  it  can  be 
passed  on  easily  to  the  county  agent  or  local  leader  and  in  turn  to 
club  girls  in  an  intelligent,  accurate  way.  Extension  worker  believe 
that  theoiy  can  best  be  given  after  the  desire  for  it  has  been  created 
through  a  jorogram  of  "  learning  to  do  by  doing." 

Meeting  live  home  and  community  problems  such  as  the  fore- 
going has  done  much  to  vitalize  junior  extension  work  and  to  ob- 
tain the  beneficial  and  far-reaching  results  that  are  now  discerned. 
When  the  work  was  started,  agents  and  local  leaders  were  concerned 
primaril}^  with  giving  information  and  with  the  acquisition  of 
manual  skill.  As  the  work  has  become  better  understood,  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-help  has  been  grasped.  To-da}^  the  giving  of  accurate 
information  embodying  the  best  offerings  of  research  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  manual  skill  still  are  considered  important,  yet  club 
leaders  believe  that  far  more  important  than  these  two  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  young  home  maker  to  recognize  a  problem  and  to 
seek  its  solution  in  a  definite,  direct  way.  Such  development  is  pro- 
vided in  club  work  through  the  organization  of  farm  boys  and  girls 
into  clubs  on  a  voluntary  basis,  whereb}^  they  may  meet  to  discuss  and 
compare  their  work,  to  learn  how  to  obtain  information  from  au- 
thoritative sources,  and,  if  necessary,  to  request  and  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  experts  in  helping  them  to  solve  their  respective  problems. 
By  these  means  young  people  gain  a  wholesome  self-respect,  increase 
in  mental  and  spiritual  vigor,  in  personal  efficiency,  and  often  in 
phj^sical  vitality,  because  of  the  realization  of  their  own  powers  and 
the  opening  of  larger  horizons  of  possibilities. 

FOOD    PRODUCTION 

Certain  productive  activities  of  the  farm,  such  as  home  gardening, 
dairying,  poultry,  and  beekeeping,  are  intimately  related  to  the 
inside  work  of  the  home  and  provide  ready  cash  for  household  ex- 
penditures. These  productive  activities  involve  little  physical  strain 
on  the  part  of  the  farm  girl,  afford  variety  in  the  family  diet,  and 
give  a  substantial  money  return.  This  money  is  being  put  to  in- 
creasingly good  advantage  in  financing  further  schooling,  in  pur- 
chasing clothing,  in  adding  to  the  comfort  and  general  attractive- 
ness of  the  farm  home,  and  in  enabling  the  farm  girl  to  remain  with 
her  famil}^  in  the  open  country  instead  of  seeking  employment  else- 
where, often  under  undesirable  conditions.  Such  work  aside  from 
being  of  immediate  benefit  to  the  farm  girl  provides  an  opportunity 
for  her  to  gain  a  broad,  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the 
farm  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  home.  This  development,  along- 
progressive  lines,  in  turn  enables  her  as  a  future  home  maker  to  be 
a  constructive  force  in  rural  development.  For  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  the  work  which  farm  girls  as  well  as  boys  are  doing 
in  food  production,  see  pages  18  to  29,  inclusive. 

FOOD    PRESERVATIOX 

Preserving  food  according  to  a  canning  or  food-preservation 
budget  based  uj3on  the  dietary  needs  of  the  family  was  the  outstand- 
ing demonstration  conducted  by  canning-club  members  during  1923 
(fig.  12).    Gardens  were  planned  carefully  to  supply  the  different 
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foods  required  by  the  food-preservation  biidfret  during  the  nonpro- 
ducing  months.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  health,  in  keeping  with 
the  fourth  "H"  of  the  club  insignia,  together  with  the  widespread 
use  of  score  cards  for  food  and  health  habits,  gave  added  importance 
to  food  preservation  as  an  aid  to  the  nutrition  program.  Other 
demonstrations  featured  during  the  year  included  the  use  of  the 
pressure  cooker,  canning  meats  at  butchering  time,  canning  the  culls 
from  the  poultry  yard,  and  marketing  special  high-standard  prod- 
ucts not  in  competition  with  commercial  brands. 


Fio.  12. — National  canning-club  champions  in  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture prior  to  their  visit  to  France,  where  they  demonstrated  American  methods  of 
canning,  and  in  turn  learned  much  from  the  French  girls.  Club  members  completed 
48,325  demonstrations  in  food  preservation  during  19^2:^,  the  food  products  preserved 
amounting  to  more  than  2,300,000  quarts  canned,  196,000  pounds  dried,  and  106,000 
quarts  brined  and  cured 

In  1923,  81,960  farm  girls  and  boys  Avere  enrolled  in  food-preser- 
vation clubs,  of  Avhom  59  per  cent  completed  the  work  and  reported 
having  canned  2,348,341  (jiiarts  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  in 
various  ways.  In  addition,  they  reported  having  dried  190,944 
pounds  and  having  brined  106,324  quarts  of  food  products.  A  com- 
parison of  the  work  of  this  year  with  that  of  the  preceding  year 
indicates  an  increased  general  interest  by  club  members  in  meat  can- 
ning and  the  drying  and  brining  of  vegetables.  A  considerable  de- 
crease in  canning-club  Avork  was  noted  in  some  of  the  States  Avhere 
winter  gardens  haA^e  been  encouraged. 

SeA^eral  interesting  trends  in  food  preservation  Avere  noted  during 
1923.  In  Florida  the  Avomen  and  girls  were  develoi)ing  a  market 
for  high-grade,  uniformly  made  citrus  products,  for  guava  jellies 
and  preserA^es,  and  for  fig  products. 
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Tn  Xebraska  club  workers  outline  Aery  detinitelv  the  methods  foi- 
aceomplishing  the  «zoals  set  for  «^annin^  elubs.     Tb<»se  include  : 

(1)  Miikiiiit;  tlic  socond-yoMi-  canning  cliil)  a   12  iiioiillis'  clnh  activity. 

(2)  I'lanniii^  the  garden  in  February,  so  as  to  meet  the  rerjiiireiuents  of 
the  family  budget  for  the  year. 

(8)    Storing  and  drying  as  well  as  canning  vegetables  and  fruits, 

(4)  Emphasizing  the  daily  use  of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  diet  and  the 
necei^sity  of  serving  them  attractively. 

(5)  Having  some  judging  and  demonstration  ^'ork  at  each  meeting. 

(6)  Making  posters  and  exhibiting  products  canned  according  to  a  food- 
preservation  budget. 

(7)  Holding  mothers"  days. 

In  South  Carolina,  club  girls  in  one  county  preserved  more  than 
7,000  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the  spring  they  gave  a  box 
supper,  realized  $63.  and  bought  a  sealer  and  a  steam-pressure  can- 
ner.  These  they  retained  as  club  property  and  used  for  community 
canning,  going  out  to  help  the  community  people  in  their  homes. 
The  girls  found  a  ready  sale  for  all  their  canned  products  at  local 
stores. 

FOOD    PRIIPAKATION 

Food  preparation  showed  an  unusual  growth,  especially  in  the  size 
of  the  average  club  demonstration  conclucted.  Emphasis  continued 
to  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  foocl-habits  score  card  and  upon  the 
need  for  serving  Avell-prepared,  attractive,  and  appetizing  food.  The 
three  main  divisions  of  food  preparation  or  food  utilization  club 
work  are  bread  making  or  baking,  meal  preparation,  and  hot-lunch 
Avork.  The  organization  of  food-preparation  activities  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  States.  In  some  States  only  a  part  of  the  time 
of  club  members  is  given  to  food  preparation.  In  other  States  it  re- 
ceives the  Avhole  attention  of  the  organized  group,  and  in  these  States 
is  organized  on  a  progressive  basis  OA^er  a  period  of  seA^eral  years  so 
as  to  attract  girls  of  all  ages  and  so  as  to  give  opportunity  for  girls 
to  dcA^elop  sufficient  manual  skill  to  free  them  as  future  home  makers 
for  thought-provoking  actiA^ities  in  connection  with  other  interests. 
In  a  large  number  of  States  the  kind  of  food  preparation  undertaken 
is  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  food-habits  score  cards  kept  by 
club  members.  These  analyses  reA^eal  what  foods  are  lacking  in  the 
diet,  and  make  it  possible  to  apply  sound  corrective  measures. 
Demonstrations  were  conducted  in  the  growing  of  leafy  vegetables 
and  in  making  available  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  and  bran-con- 
taining cereals,  accompanied  by  demonstrations  in  careful  and  attrac- 
tive preparation  of  these  foods.  As  a  result,  club  members  and  others 
of  the  community  are  learning  to  like  foods  that  make  for  health 
and  greater  efficiency.  Concerning  this  phase,  the  State  club  leader 
of  Colorado  reports : 

It  has  been  urged  in  club  work  in  Colorado  for  several  years  that  every  pure- 
bred animal  should  be  raised  by  a  "  AA-ell-bred  "  boy.  In  other  Avords,  a  small, 
undernourished  boy  is  not  a  good  exhibitor  of  a  AA-ell-fed.  Avell-cared-fcr  hog. 
In  some  clubs,  food-habits  score  cards  have  been  used  by  both  girls  and  boys. 
Much  interest  has  been  developed  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  culmina- 
tion of  this  AA^ork  Avas  a  health  contest  conducted  in  connection  with  the  State 
fair.  The  examinations  were  giA'en  by  a  group  of  doctors  who  were  specialists 
along  different  lines.  One  mother  said  that  she  A\'as  far  more  proud  of  the 
fact  that  her  son  Avon  a  place  among  the  tirst  five  in  the  health  contest  than 
she  was  of  all  the  blue  ribbons  he  had  Avon  on  his  hogs. 
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Meal  preparation. — Because  girls  and  home  makers  in  general 
think  of  food  in  terms  of  meals,  the  preparation  of  foods  found  lack- 
ing in  the  diet  hars  been  made,  where  practicable,  the  basis  for  simple 
meals,  thus  increasing  the  girl's  interest.  In  1928,  34,818  farm  girls 
and  boys  were  enrolled,  of  whom  21.979  completed  the  required  work. 
The  demonstrations  conducted  by  these  members  constituted  54  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  meal-preparation  demonstrations  reported 
for  all  extension  work. 

The  emphasis  continued  to  be  centered  upon  the  use  of  such  foods 
as  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  bran- 
containing  cereals.  In  most  of  the  States,  demonstrations  were  con- 
ducted also  in  the  more  varied  use  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 


Fro.  18. — Meal-prepai-ation  contest  at  a  4-II  club  encampment.  At  club  camps,  round- 
ups, and  other  club  gatherings,  where  food  was  served,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
Importance  of  food  selection  in  maintaining  good  health.  Club  members  enrolled  in 
meal-preparation  clubs  in  1923  numbered  34,818,  of  whom  21,!)7!»  completed  and 
rei)orted  the  required  work.  (Photograph  furnished  by  the  Washington  Extension 
Service) 


and  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices  such  as  the  pressure  cooker,  bread 
mixer,  and  iceless  refrigerator,  as  well  as  in  improved  meal  planning 
and  serving. 

Some  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  active  interest  of  farm 
girls  and  boys  in  meal  preparation  were  the  use  of  the  food-habits 
score  card,  the  club  health  contests,  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
food  selection  by  a  number  of  welfare  organizations.  (Fig.  13.) 
However,  a  large  part  of  the  interest  may  be  attributed  to  the  efforts 
of  State  leaders  in  studying  methods  of  conducting  meal-preparation 
work  and  in  determining  the  limiting  factors.  Successful  efforts  to 
remove  apparent  difficulties  have  included  :  (1)  Having  club  girls  per- 
form those  home  (Uities  that  will  compensate  for  the  annoyance  they 
cause  their  mothers  in  learning  to  cook,  (2)  ])rovi(ling  hx'al  leaders 
with  special  instructions  and  illustrative  material,  (3)  holding  each 
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year  several  local  leaders'  conferences,  and  {4:}  increasing  the  inter- 
est of  all  girls  by  presenting  the  work  in  an  attractixe  but  entirely 
different  way  each  year. 

Bread. — More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  all  bread- 
making  demonstrations  were  conducted  by  club  girls  and  boys.  A 
steady  growth  was  noted  in  States  holding  county,  district,  and  State 
baking  or  bread- judging  contests.  Such  contests  seem  exceedingly 
important  in  this  phase  of  food  work  in  maintaining  the  interest  of 
club  members  (fig.  14).  Of  the  38,338  club  members  enrolled  24,206 
completed  the  work  and  conducted  demonstrations  in  making  good, 
wholesome  bread,  in  making  bread 
of  bran-containing  or  local  flours, 
in  showing  the  proper  use  of  yeast, 
in  using  the  bread-mixer,  and  in  the 
value  and  uses  of  bread.  How  bread 
clubs  function  may  be  noted  from 
the  story  of  Mildred  Onstad,  a  Min- 
nesota club  girl : 

Thirteen  girls  became  members  of  the 
club  wlieu  we  elected  officers,  but  only 
nine  took  part  in  the  contest.  We  had 
regular  meetings  every  Friday  after  or- 
ganization. I  have  found  that  knowing 
how  to  bake  helped  me  when  mother 
was  ill  for  four  w^eeks  and  I  had  to  be  the 
chief  bread  baker,  because  I  am  the 
oldest  of  a  family  of  eight  children. 
Once  in  a  while  mother  has  had  to  go  to 
town  or  to  the  ladies'  aid  when  she  had 
planned  to  bake  bread.  At  such  times,  as 
well  as  others,  when  mother  has  many 
things  to  do,  I  always  try  to  bake  the 
bread. 

The  State  club  leader  of  New 
Mexico  writes : 


Fig.  14. — Winner  of  a  State  bread- 
baking  contest.  Considerable  interest 
was  manifested  by  girls  and  boys  in 
1923  in  bread  baking  and  judging, 
especially  in  the  States  where  county, 
district,  and  State  contests  were  held. 
The  enrollment  in  bread  clubs  was 
38,338.  of  whom  24.206  completed 
the  requirements  and  conducted  dem- 
onstrations in  various  phases  of 
bread  work^ 


Twenty-three  bread-making  demonstra- 
tions were  given  by  club  teams,  and  re- 
sult demonstrations  numbered  500  or  600, 
at  least.  The  bread  demonstrations  in 
Curry  County  alone,  on  the  14  varieties 
from  one  kind  of  dough,  caused  a  sur- 
prising increase  in  bread  making  in  that 
county.  The  girl's  work  awakened  a 
desire    even    in    the    most    devout    "  hot- 

bread-three-times-a-day "   women   until   demands   came   in   from   almost   every 
community  for  instruction  in  baking  light  bread. 

Hot  lunch. — During  1923,  21,100  farm  girls  and  boys  were  enrolled 
in  hot-lunch  clubs,  of  whom  13,003  rex3orted  having  completed  the  re- 
quired work.  Only  a  few  States  have  organized  hot-luncli  clubs.  In 
such  States  the  work  is  done  as  a  community  activity  by  club  mem- 
bers Avho  are  expected  to  have  some  other  work  as  their  major 
activity.  The  following  excerpts  may  indicate  the  natui'e  of  the  hot- 
lunch  work  being  conducted : 

The  weighing  and  measuring  of  girls  and  boys  and  the  planninij  of  balanced 
lunches  have  been  important  parts  of  hot-lunch  club  activities  in  connection 
with  the  nutrition  program.     A  malnourished  child  who  demands  help  from 
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his  mother  iu  attaining  a  high  standard  of  health  causes  many  a  mother  to 
ask  for  help  ou  nutrition,  although  previously  she  may  have  resented  the  mere 
name. 

At  the  club  meetings  the  following  topics  were  discussed:  Good  food  habits, 
requirement  of  a  good  noon  lunch,  health  games,  how  to  score  a  lunch,  spend- 
ing lunch  money  at  the  grocery  store,  and  judging  a  school-lunch  exhibit. 
The  home  demonstration  agent  received  monthly  letters  containing  questions 
from  the  club  memlxn-s,  which  she  answered  by  correspondence  or  by  a  visit. 

CLOTHING 

Clothing  club  work  maintained  its  lead  over  all  other  lines  of 
demonstration  work.  The  members  enrolled  totaled  148,721,  of 
whom  94,560  reported  having  made  434.075  new  garments  and  20.275 
hats,  having  made  over  or  rej^aired   15.156  garments,   and   having 


Fig.   15 
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Those  witJi  exi>eriente  tiike  much  pleasure  in  demonstrating:  the  principles  involve 
others  of  their  club  group  and  community.  (Photograph  furnished  by  North  Da 
Extension  Service) 


of  their  families, 
ed  to 
kota 


selected  59,329  ready-made  garments  in  accordance  with  principles 
of  good  buying.  Reports  indicate  that  club  girls  are  not  only  wear- 
ing suitable,  healthful,  and  becoming  clothing  themselves  but  that 
they  are  influencing  to  a  considerable  degree  the  clothing  standards 
of  their  respective  communities.  (Fig.  15.)  ^lany  clothing-club 
groups  throughout  the  country  have  adopted  tlie  slogan.  "Look  the 
])art;  act  the  part;  be."  In  Alabama,  this  slogan  has  been  the  basis 
of  a  club  circular  entitled  "  Club  Goals."  Through  such  methods 
the  health  of  farm  girls  in  general  is  being  improved  and  satisfac- 
tion and  self-confidence  are  being  increased,  materially  helping  them, 
in  turn,  to  assume  leadership  in  situations  which  might  otherwise 
prove  disconcerting. 

An  interesting  trend  noted  in  some  of  tlie  State  reports  seems  to 
be  toward  correlating  clothing  and  room-improvement  work.  (Fig. 
16.)     It  is  not  expected  that  any  group  of  girls  will  undertake  neces- 
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sarily  all  the  demonstrations  outlined,  but  the  plan  does  allow  for 
choice  and  combination  depending  upon  the  age,  interests,  and 
ability  of  the  girls  involved,  being  especially  attractive  to  the  older 
girls  who  already  know  how  to  sew  and  who  may  not  be  interested 
in  the  first-named  demonstrations.  This  forward  step  in  clothing 
club  work  is  an  interesting  departure  from  the  plan  of  work  in- 
volving the  making  of  isolated  articles  and  garments.  The  States 
which  are  following  this  newer  plan,  at  least  in  part,  include  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  Maryland,  xllabama,  Florida,  Ohio,  and  Kansas. 
Keports  from  these  States  indicate  that  this  plan  lends  itself  better 
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Fig.  16. — Plan  used  by  some  States  in  correlating  clothing  and  room-improvement  projects 

to  publicity,  is  more  interesting  to  the  girls,  and  is  also  believed  to  be 
more  in  keeping  with  extension  demonstration  work. 

Leaders,  following  the  plan,  believe  that  farm  girls  should  be 
given  work  which  enables  them  not  only  to  acquire  skill  but  to 
evaluate,  and  thereby  to  develop  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
clothing;  and  that  this  twofold  aim,  involving  the  development  of 
the  hand  and  hedcl^  can  be  attained  best  through  a  progi'am  so  formu- 
lated that  the  garments  selected  bear  a  definite  relationship  to  one 
another  and  to  the  wearer,  such  as  is  possible  in  demonstrating 
a  club  uniform,  a  summer  wardrobe,  a  winter  wardrobe,  or  a  cloth- 
ing budget.  Moreover,  such  a  program  gives  ample  opportunity 
for  the  consideration  of  clothinsf  in  relation  to  health,  harmonv  of 
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color  and  design  in  obtaining  an  attractive  and  becoming  effect, 
suitability  to  occasion  and  season,  and  relative  costs  of  farm  girls' 
Tvardrobes.  In  several  States,  including  Alabama.  Mississippi. 
Louisiana.  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  contests  on  a  county,  district,  and 
8tat«  basis  are  proving  an  effective  means  of  raising  clothing  stand- 
ards among  farm  girls. 

HOME    MANAGEME^'T 

Home  management  as  a  club  activity  is  not  so  well  developed  as 
it  is  in  adult  extension  work.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
home  management  in  a  large  sense  implies  managerial  activities 
which  must  of  necessity  be  handled  by  the  mother  of  the  family, 
and.  when  handled  otherwise,  may  result  in  confusion.  Only  a  few 
States  have  definitely  outlined  club  programs  in  home  management 
at  the  present  time.  These  are  based  largely  upon  nonmanagerial 
activities. 

Oregon  and  Indiana  have  conducted  successfully  home-manage- 
ment activities  for  three  or  four  years  under  the  name  "  home  keep- 
ing." In  Indiana  and  Michigan  only  the  older  girls  may  take  such 
work.  In  Iowa  and  Kansas  the  use  of  labor-saving  equipment  is 
being  emphasized  as  the  principal  feature  of  home-management  club 
Avork.  Washington  has  organized  a  home-management  club  activity 
under  the  name  "  mothers'  vacation  club."  The  idea  of  giving 
mother  a  vacation  is  also  being  incorporated  in  much  of  the  other 
home-making  club  work  of  the  State.  This  idea  is  also  gaining 
headway  in  other  States. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  trends  in  home  management  is  in 
connection  with  the  care  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  by  farm 
boys  and  girls.  For  several  years  "  big  sister ''  clubs  have  been 
conducted  successfully  in  Massachusetts.  During  1923.  the  work 
extended  in  a  small  way  to  several  other  States.  In  Wisconsin  the 
State  club  leader  reported  that  the  response  is  imusually  gratify- 
ing, and  that  some  excellent  results  have  already  been  accomplislied 
with  the  assistance  of  the  coimty  nurses.  This  demonstration  work 
in  the  care  and  training  of  children  seems  to  be  meeting  a  real  need, 
particularly  in  farm  communities  where  the  responsibility  of  dress- 
ing, caring  for.  amusing,  and  even  feeding  a  younger  child  of  the 
farm  family  usually  falls  upon  an  elder  sister.  Through  this  new 
phase  of  club  work,  these  elder  sisters  are  being  helped  con- 
structively. 

In  a  large  majority  of  States,  home-management  activities  are 
being  made  a  part  of  the  regular  oi-ganized  work  ah*eady  under 
way.  The  routine  household  duties,  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices, 
and  the  convenient  arrangement  of  equipment  for  work  can  all  be 
made  a  part  of  the  food-preparation,  canning,  bread,  and  clothing 
club  work.  An  outstanding  advantage  of  the  foregoing  plan  is  that 
mothers  are  glad  to  have  their  daughters  members  of  these  clubs. 
As  such,  farm  girls  gladly  perfoi'm  household  duties  which  formerly 
seemed  irksom(»  and  involved  hardshi]")  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
when  winning  the  daughter's  coo]ieration.  According  to  the  re- 
l)oits.  during  1923  there  wei'e  eni'olled  in  various  phases  of  home 
management  l().r)42  farm  girls  and  boys,  of  whom  9.9()0  completed 
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the  work.  Of  the  nuniber  completing,  3,090  members  kept  liouse- 
holcl  budgets  and  accounts,  1,929  demonstrated  improved  househokl 
equipment,  and  2,204  demonstrated  improved  kitchen  arrangement. 

HOME  BEAUTIFICATIOX 

Room  improvement  is  giving  evidence  of  becoming  one  of  the 
most  popular  phases  of  club  work.  The  slogan,  "  Own  your  own 
room,"  has  been  adopted  almost  universally  by  clubs  whose  mem- 
bers are  engaged  in  improving  their  rooms,  often  with  money  earned 
through  other  club  activities.  This  slogan  is  significant,  inasmuch  as 
such  work  especially  attracts  farm  girls  of  high-school  age,  because 
it  affords  at  that  period  of  a  girl's  development  an  outlet  for  the 
natural  instinct  to  have  a  place  for  her  own  possessions,  to  which  she 
may  invite  her  friends.  The  influence  of  what  the  club  girl  does 
in  her  own  room  usually  spreads  to  other  parts  of  the  home,  with 
the  result  that  a  general  improvement  is  effected  throughout,  often 
extending  to  the  beautification  of  the  home  surroundings,  and  even 
of  public  community  grounds. 

Many  stories  may  be  told  of  what  club  girls,  and  in  some  instances 
boys,  are  doing  in  making  the  most  of  what  they  already  have,  in 
eliminating  the  undesirable,  in  rearranging,  selecting,  and  refinish- 
ing  furniture,  in  taking  care  of  certain  parts  of  their  homes,  in 
planting  native  shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers,  and  in  caring  for  lawns 
and  Avalks. 

One  of  the  best  club  stories  reported  showing  the  possibilities  of 
room-improvement  work  is  that  of  Ruth  Burt,  a  Mississippi  club 
girl : 

When  the  better-bedroom  contest  \Yas  .first  mentioned,  I  decided  that  I 
wanted  to  join.  My  room  is  10  by  12  feet,  and  at  that  time  was  unpainted, 
the  floors  were  unstained  and  without  rugs,  and  very  few  pictures  were  on 
the  walls.  J  first  selected  paint,  which  cost  $7,  and  painted  the  walls  light 
buff  and  the  ceiling  ivory.  When  my  brother  was  at  the  county  short  course 
he  made  me  a  4-poster  bed,  which  1  painted  the  color  of  mahogany.  I 
cut  down  an  old  washstand  for  a  dressing  table,  put  new  knobs  on  the  drawer, 
painted  it  to  match  the  bed,  and  attached  a  triple  mirror.  I  made  a  bench 
for  the  dressing  table  and  painted  it  to  match  the  rest  of  my  furniture.  The 
dresser  was  painted  and  new  knobs  put  on  the  drawers.  I  made  a  window  seat 
upholstered  in  pink  and  two  pillows  to  match.  All  of  my  draperies  are  of 
unbleached,  domestic-dyed  pink,  ajid  the  curtains  of  white  cross-barred  scrim. 
My  shades  are  buff  colored.  I  made  my  bedspread,  table  runner,  and  scarf 
of  unbleached  muslin  to  match  my  room.  The  floors,  baseboards,  and  doors 
were  stained  mahogany.  The  floors  were  covered  with  rag  rugs  which  I 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  other  parts  of  my  room.  I  decorated  my  candle- 
sticks and  candlestick  holders  and  rose  vases  with  pink  rosebuds,  and  made 
a  sweet-pea  basket  to  match.  The  entire  cost  of  fixing  my  room  and  furniture 
over  was  only  $15,  $6  of  which  was  won  on  my  club  sewing  and  canning  and  .$6 
earned  through  the  sale  of  fig  preserves.  I  enjoy  working  in  my  room  very 
much. 

HOME    INDUSTRIES 

Unusual  progress  in  home  industries  was  noted  in  several  States 
during  1923.  This  progress  is  particularly  gratifying,  as  such  work 
is  meeting  a  peculiar  need  in  the  lives  of  those  farm  girls,  who  other- 
wise, because  of  economic  pressure,  would  be  forced  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  cities,  often  against  their  natural  inclinations  and  sometimes 
under  serious  handicaps. 
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Home  industries  are  proving  a  good  source  of  income  in  furnish- 
ing funds  for  college,  in  meeting  clothing  needs  as  well  as  other 
personal  needs  of  farm  girls,  and  in  making  the  farm  home  a  satisfy- 
ing place  in  which  to  live.  The  most  successful  club  work  seems  to 
be  done  in  States  where  natural  resources  are  bein^-  developed.  Sig- 
nificant in  this  regard  are  the  fig  preserves  of  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  other  Southern  States,  the  pine-needle  and  wild- 
honeysuckle  baskets  of  Mississippi,  the  citrus  products  of  Florida, 
the  maple  sugar  of  Vermont,  and  the  Muscadine-grape  products  of 
N'orth  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  Georgia  alone  club  girls  sold  special 
products  to  the  value  of  nearly  $4,000.  These  products,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  included  woven  rugs  and 
other  things  not  in  competition  with  commercial  brands,  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  market.  Many  club  girls  are  disposing  of 
their  products  to  advantage  through  roadside  and  curb  markets. 

SUMMARY 

Throughout  the  country  the  quality  of  club  work  was  maintained 
at  a  high  standard  and  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  leadership  and  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  farm  young- 
people  engaged  in  it.  One  of  the  encouraging  aspects  was  the  gen- 
eral improvement  noted  in  methods  of  conducting  club  work.  State 
and  county  reports  indicated  that  club  methods,  together  with  those 
used  in  other  extension  activities,  as  well  as  outside  agencies,  were 
carefully  analyzed  and  plans  of  work  formulated  based  upon  the 
findings  of  such  analyses.  These  analyses  of  club  methods  includetl 
consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

-(1)  Main  objectives  in  club  work. 

(2)  Economic,  educational,  and  social  conditions. 

(3)  Proportion  of  rural  young  people  of  club  age  beinj;  reached  effectively. 

(4)  Proportion  of  rural  young  people  of  club  age  out  of  school  being 
reached. 

(5)  Appeals  to  be  made  to  young  people  of  various  ages 

(6)  National  and  racial  characteristics  and  customs. 

(7)  Attitude  of  young  people  toward  their  community;  service  rendered. 

(8)  Attitude  of  parents  toward  club  work. 

(9)  Size  of  the  club  enterprise. 

(10)  Distribution  of  result  demonstrations  in  county. 

(11)  Spread  of  influence. 

(12)  Distance  between  farms. 

(13)  Number  of  years  remaining  in  one  club  activity. 

(14)  Number  of  years  remaining  in  club  work. 

(1.5)    Effect  of  club  work  upou  young  people  and  upon  the  community. 
(16)   Limiting  factors  peculiar  to  different  club  activities. 

A  classified  summary  of  the  various  methods  in  which  substantial 
progress  in  club  work  was  reported  by  State  and  county  extension 
agents  in  1928  follows: 

(1)  Determhmu/  the  demonstrati07\fi  to  he  undertaken  hi/  cluh 
members. — Considerable  headway  was  made  in  centering  the  atten- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  upon  tlie  needs  of  the  community  and  in  en- 
listing them  as  potential  citizens  in  meeting  such  ucchIs,  es]^ecially 
those  determined  by  farm  and  home  surveys  as  well  as  by  pi'actical 
observations  and  set  forth  in  comnuinity  ])i'()gi'ains  of  woi-k.  Re- 
poi'ts  show  that  the  objective  to  select  clul)  demonstrations  in  con- 
formity to  community  needs,  which  has  been  emphasized  during  the 
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past  several  years,  was  realized  in  an  outstanding  way.  In  no  previ- 
ous year  liave  there  been  reported  so  many  result  deiuonsirations 
peculiar  to  limited  areas  nor  such  wides^^read  interest  and  work  in 
connininity  program  nud<:ing  by  junior  extension  agencies.  In 
formulating  such  programs,  more  attention  was  given  to  the  needs 
of  farm  young  peojole  along  with  the  needs  of  adults;  and  consider- 
able gain  was  noted  in  having  these  two  kinds  of  needs  recognized 
as  constituting  the  community  needs. 

(2)  Providing  the  essentials  for  carrying  out  demonstrations. — 
There  was  an  increased  tendency  among  club  Avorkers,  especially  in 
connection  with  home-making  activities,  to  see  that  the  supply  was 
available  for  which  they  were  creating  a  demand.  Country  stores, 
seed  and  mail-order  houses  now  seem  anxious  to  handle  those  goods 
which  are  desirable  for  club  members.  A  large  number  of  coopera- 
tive-marketing club  activities  in  different  parts  of  the  country  also 
were  noted.  These  activities  insured  for  club  members  a  market 
for  their  products. 

(3)  Stimidating  and  maintaining  the  interest  of  cluh  demonstra- 
tors and  providing  for  their  hest  development. — Keports  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  clubs  had  written  jDrograms  showing  farm  and 
home  demonstration  work  to  be  done,  how,  when,  and  ultimate  goals 
to  be  reached.  A  decided  increase  was  noted  in  federated  organiza- 
tions of  club  members  on  a  community,  county,  and  State  basis. 
Such  organizations  had  well-planned,  constructive  programs  with 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  club  work  assumed  by  the  young 
people  themselves.  An  encouraging  increase  was  also  noted  in  the 
number  of  young  farmers'  organizations  reported  as  well  as  of  other 
group  undertakings  organized  primarily  to  appeal  to  older  boys 
and  girls,  especially  those  out  of  school.  A  marked  tendency  to 
raise  living  standards  was  shown  in  the  unusual  increase  of  club 
camps,  health  contests,  and  other  activities  concerned  primarily  with 
the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  development  of  club  boys  and 
girls.  The  number  of  trips  awarded  club  members  increased  con- 
siderably over  that  of  preceding  years.  Club  leaders  believe  that 
such  travel  under  educational  guidance  may  prove  to  be  a  liberaliz- 
ing influence  in  enlarging  the  viewpoint  and  vision  of  farm  boys 
and  girls,  through  the  observations  made  en  route  on  such  trips  and 
through  the  social  and  educational  contacts  provided  by  the  city. 

Other  methods  vised  in  stimulating  and  maintaining  the  interest 
of  club  members  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

ia)  Varying  club  programs  in  terminology',  an'angement.  and  size  so  that 
interest  along  one  line  may  be  maintained,  if  desirable,  on  a  progressive  basis 
over  several  years. 

(&)  Adapting  instructions  to  the  age  of  club  members  and  distributing  them 
regularly. 

(c)  Placarding  the  demonstrations  being  conducted  and  recognizing  their 
part  in  the  community  and  county  programs  of  work. 

{d)   Conducting  observation  tours  that  reenforce  club  demonstration  work. 

(e)   Tabulating  and  comparing  results  of  club  demonstrations. 

if)   Featuring  human-interest  stories  of  club  achievement. 

ig)   Setting  up  individual  and  group  goals. 

Ch)  Conducting  club  meetings  in  tbe  fields  and  homes  of  tbe  club  demon- 
strators. 

(/)  Distributing  well-selected  songs,  plays,  and  games  for  use  at  group 
gatherings. 
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(/)   Stagriug  community  club  pageants. 

{k)   Holding  club  contests  on  a  county  and  State  basis. 

(?)   Giving  club  officers  real  responsibility. 

{m)  Producing  and  gi'ading  a  club  produce  that  •will  sell  for  a  premium 
on  the  market,  accompanied  by  training  in  good  methods  of  salesmanship. 

in)  Distributing  awards  in  the  form  of  pins,  charters,  trips,  scholarsliips, 
and  the  like,  based  upon  the  merits  of  tlie  work  involved'. 

(o)  Creating  in  club  members  an  appreciaticm  of  tlie  spirit  of  good  fell(»w- 
.ship  and  coox^erative  effort. 

(4)  Maintaining  the  interests  of  local  leaders  in  club  icork. — An 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of  local  club  leaders  was  re- 
ported, accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  nmnber  of 
former  club  members  and  farm  women  serving  as  local  leaders. 
Greater  recognition  was  given  local  leaders  through  publicity  and 
the  making  of  suitable  awards  than  in  previous  years.  ^lore  con- 
ferences for  local  leaders  were  held.  A  decided  gain  was  noted  in 
the  amount  and  quality  of  instructions  for  use  of  local  leaders. 
Throughout  the  year  State  leaders  perceived  a  more  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  value  of  local  leadership,  together  with  a  more  uni- 
versal recognition  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  local 
leadership. 

(5)  Actuating  the  puMic  to  adopt  recommended  practices. — 
^luch  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  importance  of  enlarging  the  size 
of  result  or  long-time  demonstrations  and  increasing  the  number  of 
demonstrators  working  together  on  one  demonstration.  Gratifying- 
results  were  obtained  in  many  phases  of  food  and  crop  club  work. 

Reports  show  that  large  use  was  made  of  such  means  as  the  demon- 
stration team,  club  tour,  exhibit,  membership  signs,  and  news  items — 
each  means  serving  to  repeat  the  same  idea  to  the  end  that  the  public 
may  be  actuated  to  adopt  the  practices  being  recommended.  As  a 
result  of  such  method^,  there  has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of 
the  public  a  clearer  and  more  universal  understanding  of  the  club 
objectives  and  a  more  serious-minded  attitude,  as  voicecl  b}^  the  daily 
press  and  current  periodicals. 

(6)  Supervising  cluh  activities. — Methods  of  supervising  club  ac- 
tivities received  much  consideration  by  State  and  coimty  extension 
workers.  Encouraging  strides  were  noted  throughout  the  country 
in  formulating  supervisory  plans  of  Avork  based  upon  the  findings 
of  field  surveys  and  analyses  of  periodic  reports.  Although  these 
plans  of  work  in  various  sections  dift'ered,  yet  all  were  effective  in 
crystallizing  supervisory  problems,  possible  solutions,  specific  goals 
to  be  reached,  and  in  allotting  a  definite  amount  of  time  for  each  liiv 
of  work  in  accordance  with  its  relative  importance.  As  a  result  a 
more  concentrated  supervisory  effort  was  made,  resulting  in  a  higher 
quality  of  work  on  the  part  of  club  members  and  greater  efficiency 
and  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  extension  workers.  Local  leaders, 
too,  found  that  much  more  could  be  accomplished  in  supervising  the 
work  of  a  chib  gi-ouj^  when  it  was  guided  by  a  definite,  well-organ- 
ized plan. 

(7)  Measurbig  results. — Throughout  the  country  there  was  an 
outstanding  development  in  club  grou])  contests,  which,  according  to 
reports,  wei'e  effectual  in  measuring  the  work  of  the  clubs  competing. 
Reports  indicate,  too,  that  extension  workers  engaged  in  club  work 
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lia\'e  been  iiiaking  a  concerted  effort  to  determine  satisfactory  means 
of  measuring  actual  residts  o])taine(l  and  progress  made  in  terms 
of  economic  production,  utilization,  and  conservation;  general  farm 
and  home  improAxment;  development  of  junior  and  adult  leader- 
ship; constructive  attitudes  toward  farm  and  home  life  and  chang- 
ing situations;  development  ox  educational  opportunities;  com- 
munity spirit  and  growth;  cooperative  enterprise;  effective  methods 
of  conducting  club  work;  and  effective  agencies  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  it. 


STATISTICS 

Table  l\. — Re.wlts  of  extension  icorlc  with  hoys  and  girU,  1922-2'^,,  as  reitorted 
h}i  all  Cfyintty  ea-tension  af/cnts 


Line  of  work 


Number 
enrolled 
in  clubs 


Number 
com- 
pleting 


Number  of  units  involved 


Value 


Field  crops: 

Corn— 

1922 

1923 

Wheat— 

1922_---_ 

1923 

Oats— 

1922 

1923 

Peas  and  cowpeas— 

1922 

1923 

Soybeans— 

1922 

1923 

Velvetbeans— 

1922 

1923 

Peanuts — 

1922 

1923 

Cotton— 

1922 

1923 

Horticulture: 

Potatoes— 

1922 

1923 

Sweetpotatoes— 

1922 . 

1923 ■. 

Garden— 

1922 

1923 

Fruit— 

1922 

1923 

Flowers  and  shrubs— 

1922 

1923.. 

Livestock: 

Swine— 

1922 

1923 

Dairy- 

1922 

1923 

Sheep— 

1922 

1923 

Beef  cattle — 

1922.. 

1923... 

Poultry— 

1922_ 

1923 

Foods  and  nutrition: 

Food  preservation— 


1922. 


Food  selection  and  prepara- 
tion— 


33, 130 
35.  317 


479 
532 


413 

469 
956 

83 


583 
623 

4,564 
4,005 

4,116 
8,830 


11,282 
11,  448 


3.307 
2.979 


71, 168 
62,  606 


8,197 
12. 174 


14,  728 
26. 154 


59,  687 
51,611 

18,  730 
15,  381 

1,842 
2,204 

5,628 
6, 139 

79,  573 
90.  115 


78,  084 
81.  960 


47,  44<1 
94,  256 


16,  340 
17.293 


233 

279 


152 
219 


260 

586 


66 
638 


473 
409 


2,085 
2,048 


1,819 
4,459 


6,  963 
7,830 

1,450 
1,846 

45,  366 
37,  232 

4,859 
7,045 

8,573 
16, 130 


32,  399 
28,  313 

12,  539 
10,  473 

1.107 

1..524 

3.931 
4,453 

44,  675 
50,  048 


4<),  677 
48,  325 


22,956  acres  grown. 
23,354  acres  giown. 


580  acres  grown .  _ 
1,031  acres  grown. 


r87, 37; 


422  acres  grown. 
643  acres  grown. 

676  acres  grown. 
894  acres  grown . 

93  acres  grown.. 
655  acres  grown . 

299  acres  grown . 
739  acres  grown  _ 


1,821  acres  grown. 
2,049  acres  grown  . 


3,387  acres  grown. 
6,103  acres  grown. 


136, 
438. 


2,569  acres  grown 231,790 

2,828  acres  grown . 319,825 

925  acres  grown ' 

1,106  acres  grown 


2,321  acres  grown. 
1,233  acres  grown. 


751  acres  grown . 


72, 10() 
122. 224 


95,136  animals  grown  _ 
83,169  animals  grown. 

13,937  animals  grown. 
9,853  animals  grown. . 

6,340  animals  grown.. 
6,142  animals  grown.. 


471,  013 
646,  499 

61,  961 
89,  659 

2,238 
20. 105 


2,  005,  312 
1,425,002 


992,  357 
982, 172 


101.948 
89,  265 


5,065  animals  grown i      522,366 

5,781  animals  grown..... 498,398 


942,156  fowls  grown. 
557,688  fowls  grown. 


f2.893,262  ((uarts  canned.... 

\224,764  i)ounds  dried. 

/2, 454,  665  quarts  canned  and  brined.. 
\196,944  pounds  dried 


f41.''),()44  loaves  baked 

(506,164  meals  prepared 

[102,246  loaves  baked 

295,622  meals  i)re pared 

[60,165  dozen  (juick  breads  baked. 


1, 359, 855 
978.  602 


^1, 0)8,  642 
y    825,514 


47,  533 
80,  948 
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Table  3. — Results  of  extension   work  with  boys  and  f/irls,  1922-23,  as  reirorted 
hy  all-  county  extension  agents — Continued 


Line  of  work 

Number 
enrolled 
in  dubs 

Number 

com- 
pleting 

Number  of  units  involved 

Value 

Clothing  and  textiles: 
1922 

123,  599 
148,  721 

12,  348 
10,  729 

78,  616 
94,560 

n,  948 
5,  469 

481,867  garments  and  articles  prepared. 
528,835  garments  and  articles  prepared. 

8,249  rooms  improved 

$336,  861 
647,  042 

1923 

Room  improvement : 
1922 

2,455 

1923 

11,846  furnishings  made 

4  128 

Home  management: 
1922 

1923 

16,642 

21,  588 
37,  833 

9,  960 

10,  814 
20,  419 

(4,585  budgets  and  accounts  kept 

13,182  labor-saving  appliances  domon- 
1    strated 

[l,986  kitchens  rearranged- . 

Other  (iemonstriition  work: 
1922 

297,  655 

1923 

245,  826 

Total: 
1922 

600,  957 
722,  508 

358,  090 
428,  746 

8,  648,  254 
8,  316,  947 

1923 

Tablk  4. — Stdinnary  of  leaders'  activities,  1923 


Boys  and  girls  supervised: 

Number 

Enrollment 

459,  074 

Completions 

249,  416 

Result  demonstrations  su- 

pervised : 

Enrollment 

722,  508 

Completions 

428,  746 

Percentage  completed 

59 

Value  of  club  produc- 

tion   

$8,  316,  947 

Unpaid   volunteer  local  lead-  Number 

ers 41,936 

Organized  clubs 32,  673 

Standard  clubs 1 1,  403 

Club  encampments 3,  440 

Club     members     attend- 
ing  236,630 

■  Total  attendance 633,156 

Demonstration  teams 7,  672 

Judging  teams 3,341 


Table  5. — Coiiiparison  of  cluh  hoys'  and  girls'  activities,  1923 


Enrollment  i - -. 

Completions  i 

Result  demonstrations  conducted 

Result  demonstrations  completed 

Demonstration  teams 

Number  of  club  members  according  to  years  in  club  work: 

0  ne  year 

Two  years 

Three  years 

Four  years 


Boys 


187,  277 
99,  222 
187,  045 
102,  853 


53,  821 
20,  567 
8,  332 
3.  466 


Gi 

•Is 

271 

797 

150 

194 

535, 

463 

325 

893 

5 

289 

82 

267 

34 

945 

13,  205  1 

4 

728 

Total 


459,  074 
249, 416 
722,  508 

428,  746 
7,672 

136,  088 
55,  512 
21,  537 
8,194 


1  Figures  give  the  number  of  dilTerent  boys  and  girls  enrolled. 
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Table  G. — E)irollmcnt  accordlnfi  to  result  flcmonMruiions  couiluctcO,  UU.i-1923, 
and  dononstrations  completed,  1919-19.23 


Year 

Enroll- 
ment in 
demon- 
strations 

Demon- 
strations 
completed 

Percent- 
age com-               Year 
pleted 

Enroll- 
ment in 

demon- 
strations 

Demon- 
strations 
completed 

Percent- 
age com- 
pleted 

1912 

115,  291 
144,  738 
228.  611 
317,  601 
333,  594 
662,  461 

^                      "  19,8 

1,018.870 
635.  798 
436.  798 
538.  020 
600,  957 
722.  508 

1913 

1914 

1919 

1920 

252.  204 
192,  249 
304,  293 
358,090 
428.  746 

40 
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1915 

1916 

1921 

1922 

57 
59 

1917 

1 '  1923 

59 

1                   y 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

July  20,  1925 


Secretary  of  Ac/ricuUure W.  M.  Jaedine. 

Assistajit  Secretar}/ R.  W.  Dunlap. 

Director  of  Scientific  Work E.  D.  Ball. 

Director  of  Regulatory  Work Walter  G.  Campbell. 

Director  of  Extension  Work C.  W.  Warbukton. 

Director  of  Information : Nelson  Antrim  Crawford. 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Business  Admin- 
istration   W.  W.  Stockbergeb. 

Solicitor R.  W.  Willl\ms. 

Weather  Bureau Charles  F.  Marvin,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Agricuitural  Economics Henry  C.  Taylor,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry John  R.  Mohler.  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry William  A.  Taylor,  Chief. 

Forest  Service W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry C.  A.  Browne,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Soils Milton  Whitney,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Entomology L.  O.  Howard,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey E.  W.  Nelson,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Puhlic  Roads Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics Loltise  Stanley,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Dairying C.  W.  Larson,  Chief. 

Fixed  Nitrogen  Research  Laboratory F.  G.  Cottrell,  Director. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations E.  W.  Allen,  C/wef. 

Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work C.  B.  Smith,  Chief. 

Lihrary Claribel  R.  Barnett,  Librarian. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board C.  L.  Marlatt,  Chairman. 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Board J.  K.  Haywood,  Chairman. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration John  T.  Caine,  in  Charge. 

Grain  Futures  Administration J.  W.  T.  Duyel,  Acting  in  Charge. 


This  bulletin  is  a  contribution  from 

Extension  Service C.  W.  Warburton,  Director. 

Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work C.  B.  Smith,  Chief. 
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